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CONTRIBUTORS THIS ISSUE 


Liberalism and Education interpreted 
the scholarly pen Professor 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. clear from his interpreta- 
tion that Professor Kandel belongs the 
large group educators who are open- 
minded and progressive without seeing the 
necessitating affiliating with groups 
which sponsor particular philosophy 
education. Rightly understood education 
liberalizing process. The moment car- 
ries label, however, ceases liberal! 


Chicago has become front page cham- 
pion what Professor Brameld Adelphi 
College calls the New Reaction President 
Hutchins and the New Reaction. His article 
should find place among the many others 
which recently have reacted critically 
the young President’s “closed” type uni- 
versity. Chairman the Department 
Philosophy Adelphi, Professor Brameld 
has been Fellow the Department 
Philosophy the University Chicago. 
Communism and has contributed articles 
the Social Frontier, International Jour- 
nal Ethics, Modern Monthly, New Hu- 
manist, Christian Century and Marxist 
Quarterly. 


plea for Freedom Thought and 
Teaching comes almost spontaneously from 
sociologist and economist, Professor-emeri- 
tus Colorado State Col- 
lege Education. has taught the 
University Chicago and the University 
the latter institution was also director 
the Department University Extension. 
member the Bar served 
one time Secretary Com- 
mission appointed the Governor revise 
and rewrite the school laws the 
the author the Art Education and 


the Education and has contrib- 
uted many Several his articles 
appeared The Kadelpian Review. 


Miss GERALDINE the Univer- 
sity Kansas City contributes the Char- 
acter and Mentality the French, the third 
her series foreign traits, the last, 
the Italians, appear our May issue. 


Tennyson, the Poet Love, was sent 
sometime ago Miss Mary 
member Psi chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
Professional Hysteria was written Miss 
Psi chapter. She graduate Iowa State 
Teachers College and present teaching 
English the fifth and sixth grades 
Avery School, Webster Groves, suburb 
St. Louis. She has published many poems 
the Kaleidograph, Versecraft, North 
Carolina Poetry Review, Will-O-the-Wisp 
and others. She member the St. Louis 
chapter the American Association 
University Women. 


The historical background the city 
superintendent’s office sketched Dr. 
STouTEMEYER The Rise the 
City School Superintendence, present 
engaged business interests Mr. Stoute- 
meyer has been member the faculties 
several institutions: University Montana, 
Baylor University, State Teachers College 
Kearney, Nebraska and Franklin Col- 
lege. has been frequent contributor 
several educational journals, among them 


The Kadelpian Review. 


Mr. Ira author Brotherly 
Love and the Pay has had varied 
career the farm, oil fields, and teleg- 
raphy. Born West Virginia, 
graduate Salem College and Master 
Arts the State University. present 
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LIBERALISM AND 
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EDUCATION* 


crisis through which the 
world passing not crisis 
capitalism versus some other 
form economic organization; 
not crisis war peace; fun- 
damentally question whether man 
shall surrender everything that has 
been gained his long, upward, and 
arduous struggle for freedom. Those 
who have lived under the blessings 
free institutions tend not only for- 
get this struggle but are danger 
ignoring the fact that constant vigi- 
lance the price that must paid 
these institutions are maintained 
and handed on. period strain 
and tension such the one through 
which are passing today, time 
when millions not know where they 
will get their daily bread, when youth 
feels that being deprived its 
heritage, perhaps not cause for 
surprise that there should tend- 


Address given before Schoolmen’s Week, Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania, March 25, 1936. 


ency follow the lure plans and 
schemes that promise easy way out 
without counting the 
volved. Disappointed 
sioned, men tend swayed more 
their emotions than their intelli- 
gence, more promises for the future 
than the realized achievements 
the past and present, more policy 
collective action than philoso- 
phy individualism guided the 
golden rule. From whatever point 
view the crisis viewed, the one fact 
that emerges that the ideals liber- 
alism, freedom and democracy are be- 
ing challenged both their enemies 
and those who profess their 
friends. Liberalism social and po- 
litical faith gradually being crushed 
out the world, and even the few 
remaining countries which sur- 
vives—the English-speaking nations, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
challenged. 

society upon which the duty meet- 
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ing this challenge from within and 
without more incumbent than that 
teachers and educators, for very 
real sense they may considered 
the agents society for transmitting 
its ideals. And yet the situation beset 
great many difficulties. the 
one hand, there have emerged groups 
this country which profess the 
sole guardians and interpreters its 
ideals; the other, there has recently 
and reaction arisen group which 
under the guise academic freedom 
seeks seize the schools agencies 
its own social, economic, and political 
views, and, while professing release 
the schools from the restraints pres- 
sure groups, fails realize that 
itself guilty the same methods. 

liberal philosophy education 
opposed both groups. Its objection 
the first the grounds that 
seeks mould all single pattern, 
reduce everybody the same stand- 
ards conformity, force into edu- 
cation the entering wedge the total- 
itarian concept. But the light the 
history American institutions there 
more fundamental objection and 
that that the attempt curb free- 
dom thought and expression and 
impose its own interpretation 
American loyalty and patriotism upon 
the school this group false the 
very traditions that professes up- 
hold. The American tradition ex- 
pressed and repeated its leading 
statesmen twofcld—first, that edu- 
cation shall free, and second, that 
the purpose education promote 
enlightenment free inquiry 
open mind. Because expressions the 
Founders the Republic, whose 
names are reverently the lips 
those who seek control the schools, 


and the leaders who succeeded 
them are too often ignored forgot- 
ten, not out place recall some 
them here, not merely represent- 
ative the American tradition but 
expressions the liberal point 
view. 

Thus George Washington defined 
the purpose education democ- 
racy these words: 


Promote then, object primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion knowledge. proportion the 
structure government gives force pub- 
lic opinion, essential that public opinion 
enlightened. 


This statement was reiterated 
Thomas Jefferson: 


nation expects ignorant and 
free state civilization expects what 
never was and never will be. The functions 
every government have propensities 
command will the liberty and property 
their constituents. There safe deposit 
for these but with the people themselves; 
nor can they safe with them without in- 
formation. 


The purpose general education, 
Jefferson explained elsewhere, “to 
enable every man judge for him- 
self what will secure endanger his 
freedom.” Madison said: 


popular government without proper 
information the means acquiring 
or, perhaps, both. Knowledge will 
ever govern ignorance; and people who 
mean their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives. 


Enlightenment and the ability 
use knowledge are the aims educa- 
tion defined James Monroe: 


IT 
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The responsibility public servants, 
however well provided for the Constitu- 
tion, becomes vain and useless the people 
general are not competent judges, the 
course the administration, all the ques- 
tions which involves. was wise, 
manly, and patriotic establish free 
attend the necessary means 


The same concept enlightenment 
was inherent Lincoln’s view 
subject which has become too often the 
center controversy: 


That every man may receive least 
moderate education, and thereby enabled 
read the history his own and other 
countries, which may duly appreciate 
the value our free institutions, appears 
object vital importance. 


Only the necessity space compels 


the omission similar statements 
other leaders, which were given mod- 
ern dress President Hoover: 


are maintain progressive com- 
munity and our national ideals must 
even further education than the routine 
provision learning. Education must take 
upon itself the development leadership, 
and leadership calls for character and intel- 
ligence well learning. 


these expressions opinion impos- 
ing any particular form credo, 
censorship textbooks, loyalty 
oaths for teachers. The one aim which 
runs through them all enlighten- 
ment, the release intelligence, and 
training ability judge. These are 
the fundamental tenets liberalism; 
they are the expressions the essen- 
tial American ideal, and this the 
liberal educator has right appeal 
and rest his case. And yet, 
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while possible understand from 
the point view the history edu- 
cation social process the concern 
those groups that would impose 
uniformity and conformity 
schools, impossible the light 
the American tradition accept their 
methods their aim. Society through 
education has always sought main- 
tain, preserve, and perpetuate itself, 
but beyond this democratic societies 
the last century and half have also 
sought release intelligence the 
principle, Richard Price put 
the early years the Republic, that 
liberty depends upon “the idea self- 
direction and self-government.” That 
the first function the school 
transmit the common interests and 
ideals group culture undeniable, 
but would futile democracy 
claim that there only one way and 
only one form for their inculcation; 
this were true then education becomes 
propaganda and instruction di- 
rect indoctrination. 

But there another serious objec- 
tion the attempt control teachers 
and schools. The group that professes 
maintain the ideals the country 
and preserve them uncontaminated 
the breath criticism discrim- 
ination itself guilty undermining 
the very freedom which one the 
essentials these ideals. The antago- 
nism teachers’ loyalty oaths has been 
aroused not because teachers object 
being singled out group from 
other groups official and non-official 
servants society suspected disloy- 
alty subversive action, but because 
such imposition may the entering 
wedge for other types control. 
prevent discussion any topic the 
schools the appropriate stages 
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pupil development ignore the fact 
that printing has been invented and 
must logically call for suppression 
censorship the press, books, 
speech, and possibly even thought. (In 
Japan students were for number 
years arrested for “harboring danger- 
ous thoughts.”’) 

The second group, that group which 
through the stages daring build 
new social order, mobilizing the 
teachers the nation, and construct- 
ing collectivist society has emerged 
with demand for academic freedom 
and tenure for teachers, guilty 
violating the ideals liberalism the 
first. There some danger discuss- 
ing this group being disarmed 
the demand for academic freedom, it- 
self liberal ideal. the imposi- 
tion loyalty oaths one driven 
look for the motive, this apparently 
innocuous demand for academic free- 
dom must considered the light 
what the group wishes achieve. 
What obviously involved here not 
academic freedom much freedom 
steer the school and education 
particular direction, which, however 
desirable, has not yet become part 
the group culture which the school 
functions. demand the right put 
pupils, when they are ready, posi- 
tion view any issue from all sides 
plea for education enlightenment; 
but beyond this, urge teachers 
ally themselves with some particu- 
lar section society, seize power 
and make the most neither 
academic freedom nor education but 
propaganda. Another aspect the is- 
sue—whether all teachers are ade- 
quately prepared assume the re- 
sponsibilities academic freedom— 
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need not discussed here, but 
worth bearing mind. 


The fact that both groups consti- 
tute challenge liberal philosophy 
education and both appear guilty 
taking leaf from the philosophy 
totalitarianism. easier sometimes 
arrive the definition concept 
indirection, defining its opposite. 
The challenge the liberal philoso- 
phy comes from totalitarianism. From 
the point view liberal ideals the 
particular form totalitarianism— 
whether Fascist, Nazi, Communist 
—makes little difference, since each 
suffers from the disease orthodoxy. 
The essential characteristics the to- 
talitarian concept are that the state 
society must have only one goal, one 
party, one conviction, one religion, one 
race, one culture, one ideology; the 
state prior the individual and the 
interests the individual must not 
only subordinated but must con- 
form those the state; the indi- 
vidual attains perfection only 
merges his own identity into that 
the state. the words Dr. 
Oldham, who discusses the same issue 
from the point view the Church, 


The totalitarian state state which lays 
claim man the totality his being; 
which declares its own authority the 
source all authority; which refuses 
recognize the independence their own 
sphere religion, culture, education, and 
the family; which seeks impose all its 
citizens particular philosophy life; and 
which sets out create means all the 
agencies public information and educa- 
tion particular type man accordance 
with its own understanding the meaning 
and end man’s existence. state which 
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advances such claims declares itself 
not only state but also Even 
where the state sets itself destroy all re- 
ligion and impose view life which 
wholly secular, makes men the same 
total claim religion makes and demands 
from them the same complete surrender. 
its view life may not properly called 
religion, offered substitute for re- 
ligion and becomes its powerful rival. Un- 
derlying the claims the totalitarian state 
are certain ultimate beliefs regarding the 
nature and destiny man. 


Mussolini’s definition Fascism 
briefer but the import the same: 


Fascism conceives the state abso- 
lute, comparison with which all indi- 
viduals groups are relative, only 
conceived their relation the state. 


Hence the watchword Fascism 
which applies equally the other 
-isms: “Nothing against the state; 
nothing outside the state; everything 
for the state.” Here have complete 
denial everything that inherent 
the liberal philosophy. The outward 
symbol the totalitarian state the 
mono-colored shirt, uniform which 
the shroud individuality. Through 
the shirt the individual loses his iden- 
tity the mass, and education be- 
comes propaganda through mob psy- 
chology. 

Educationally the implications 
this concept are clear. The teacher 
carefully selected not because edu- 
cational qualifications but because 
complete acceptance the prevailing 
ideology. His function not awaken 
the minds individuals but indoc- 
trinate what prescribed, and what 
prescribed laid down official text- 
books. Opportunities for education are 
distributed but only those who have 
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already given evidence complete 
devotion and loyalty accepted doc- 
trine. Liberty and freedom are assailed 
the one side because they are Marx- 
ist notions; the other because they 
are bourgeois ideals. Academic free- 
dom described absolute nonsense 
and even the highest institutions are 
turned into centers for propaganda 
and free research and 
inquiry are non-existent. 

But not education the formal 
sense alone that suffers; longer 
question disciplining the masses 
obedience and acquiescence the 
nineteenth century, but all citizens 
must made conform the pre- 
conceived pattern; the state seeks 
control every form cultural expres- 
sion. Thus Soviet Russia until re- 
cently all manifestations the spirit 
which may called cultural were re- 
quired the proletarian mode. 
While Russia has recognized that the 
spirit man cannot controlled, 
Nazi Germany has established 
Reichskulturkammer, Federal Cul- 
tural Chamber, and one may pub- 
lish, compose paint sculpt who 
not member, other words unless 
the cultural expression reeks the 
race and the soil. 

Education and culture which cre- 
ativeness essential for the growth 
and development the plastic mind 
are placed under the bonds restraint. 
criticize,” says Goebbels, “if not 
afraid the concentration camp.” Of- 
ficialdom and bureaucracy are the 
saddle; intolerance, standardization 
and regimentation are their character- 
istic weapons. There thus every- 
where enforced pressure conformity, 
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based not only force the threat 
force, but the assumption 
omniscience and finality. Revolutions, 
despite the fact that their courses have 
case been straight but zig-zag, 
and punctuated purges and purifi- 
cations. Progress, changes and modifi- 
cations take place the dictator the 
party determine; the people’s vote 
fait accompli. 

has frequently been stated that 
the form government which na- 
tion adopts its own concern. Ordi- 
narily this may true, but the 
present circumstances would 
mistake close our eyes the fact 
that every defense for the new social 
orders tirade against those societies 
whose are based the 
liberal philosophy. These attacks con- 
stitute challenge which cannot 
ignored, only because every criticism 
offers opportunity for correcting 
weaknesses they are fundamental. 

The first criticism worth ponder- 
ing; free societies, charged, are 
characterized the cult rampant, 
unrestrained individualism without 
any social obligations responsibili- 
ties; the individual groups indi- 
viduals use society the state pro- 
mote their own interests. Hence the 
second charge that greater emphasis 
placed upon the rights individuals 
than upon their duties and responsi- 
bilities; government majorities 
government the selfish interests 
those for the time being power, and 
not the interests society the 
state whole. The third objection 
the liberal society that has 
goals, objectives, ideals that are 
universally recognized and accepted, 
that guide its policies the fulfilment 
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its destiny; such society exists 
from hand mouth the behest 
the group power. 


can now approach considera- 
tion liberalism from the positive 
side. Liberalism essentially based 
upon faith the worth and dignity 
the individual; does not believe 
that the state philosophical figment 
existing outside and above the indi- 
viduals who make up, but that these 
individuals have both right and 
duty determine its conduct and 
progress. This means then that the in- 
dividual must enjoy the rights free- 
dom oral and written expression, 
freedom association, freedom 
worship, and freedom exercise his 
initiative and energy. Liberalism not 
plan but attitude mind. far 
progress concerned the liberal be- 
lieves that social evolution slow be- 
cause believes the process free 
discussion rather than violent revolu- 
tion. And this gradualism one the 
causes opposition from those who 
are disappointed the slow adapta- 
tion modern society the rapidly 
developing changes our era. 

The definition liberalism here 
given the one that usually ac- 
cepted the complete definition and 
always identified with the doctrine 
laissez faire. While cannot 
denied that this doctrine may have 
been cradled the same philosophy 
liberalism, not synonymous with 
it. And too often forgotten 
those who talk rugged individualism 
and the faire doctrine the 
same breath, that faire 
practical policy would mean “adminis- 
trative nihilism.” Liberalism does not 
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mean that the state refrain from 
action, nor that the function the 
state that policeman maintain 
conditions under which rugged indi- 
vidualism may express itself freely. 
Liberalism—and its history Eng- 
land may cited—came toward the 
close the nineteenth century im- 
ply that the state has positive powers 
for the creation conditions for social, 
political, and economic security. 

this point that the American 
interpretation the liberal philoso- 
phy has fallen short; has emphasized 
freedom and liberty, but has failed 
stress duty and obligation; the 
American will stand for his rights; 
not equally sensitive about his re- 
sponsibilities. There has developed 
confused concept freedom absence 
restraint and discipline, though 
freedom has any meaning except 
constituted society. And this concept 
has been transferred into our educa- 
tional philosophy with its emphasis 
the primacy the individual’s inter- 
ests, drives and urges, and theory 
growth without anything fixed 
advance. Freedom, the heart the 
concept liberalism, has meaning 
responsibility, the ideal nob- 
lesse oblige, the moral and social 
implications its exercise. liberal- 
ism has been and interpreted op- 
posed social state action, the fault 
lies with the interpreters and not with 
its philosophy. Essentially, however, 
liberalism differs from totalitarianism 
its opposition the imposition 
decisions force and its insistence 
upon argument and discussion based 
upon knowledge the method so- 
cial progress. Liberalism not doc- 
trine individualism unrestrained but 
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freedom for the individual 
member society. 

The implications such philos- 
ophy affect every aspect education. 
have much recent 
years consider education almost 
wholly from the point view the 
individual. have other words 
followed education only the partial 
definition liberalism and education 
less than the social scheme has ca- 
tered rugged individualism. Your 
student education will talk today 
more glibly about the individual’s 
drives, interests and urges, about in- 
dividual differences, and about va- 
riety methods, all which increase 
differences between individuals, than 
can about social values and the 
social culture which the individual 
take his place. Even our system 
defining education quantitative 
terms was developed the interests 
the individual. But where Amer- 
ican educational theory can one find 
the moral equivalent for democracy 
such ours the all-pervasive influ- 
ences the various totalitarian con- 
cepts? pay tribute our profes- 
sions the theory that education 
social process but fail give this proc- 
ess any meaning. American education 
originated and was built upon the 
philosophy liberalism. Even before 
formal systems government admin- 
istration were established two very 
important ideals liberalism had al- 
ready received universal acceptance— 
the first these was faith the worth 
and dignity the individual; the sec- 
ond was that organized society must 
enable the individual rise his full 
worth the provision full and 
varied educational opportunities 
possible. Not only have these ideals 
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been accepted but they have been 
large measure realized. 

insist, however, the impor- 
tance education social process 
functioning group culture does not 
from the liberal point view mean 
that this culture can defined de- 
tailed doxology like Fascism, Nazism 
and Communism. this ex- 
pose education the disease ortho- 
doxy with all the consequences that 
such disease implies the form 
espionage, oaths, 
curbs free inquiry, and, perhaps 
worse than all, intellectual pocrisy 
the part teachers which must 
the long run undermine their educa- 
tive influence democracy such 
ours. This danger cannot mini- 
mized confronts American education 
already. American ideals democ- 
racy and free government are sound, 
they have nothing fear from criti- 
cism. American culture free, 
flexible, varied and progressive re- 
sponse changing conditions, can- 
not cribbed, cabined, and confined 
the behest minority, whether that 
minority dubbed reactionary pro- 
gressive. The sign healthy culture 
that variety which comes from the 
spontaneous interaction individuals 
groups individuals; pluralistic 
and not totalitarian interpretation 
that culture implicit the free insti- 
tutions and ideals which are the com- 
mon foundations social stability 
American democracy. 

While two the ideals liberal 
philosophy have great degree been 
realized education—a recognition 
the worth the individual and the 
provision equal educational oppor- 
tunities, must admitted that the 
other implications have not yet been 


implemented. Paradoxically have 
this country democratic system 
education far its organization 
concerned; its administration 
have many the characteristics 
authoritarianism, with imminent 
threat totalitarianism. This authori- 
tarianism, however, not inherent 
American theory and does not, 
other countries where 
emerge from background social 
and political principles, despite those 
who seek attribute our pattern 
administration sinister designs 
pressure groups. American educational 
administration began take shape 
time when teachers were inadequate- 
prepared and modeled itself the 
pattern administration business 
and industry; its aim was not en- 
force conformity minds but pro- 
mote uniformity and standardization 
the interests efficiency. Hence 
sought control not merely those as- 
pects education which are essential 
promote good conditions for in- 
struction but went further, and has 
everything that goes the class- 
room—through prescribed curricula 
and courses study, through dictated 
methods instruction, through super- 
vision, and through examinations 
first and later through standardized 
tests. The liberal criticism such 
scheme that, while efficiency in- 
dustry and business can measured 
the multiplication standardized 
products, such result the case 
human beings indictment edu- 
cational efficiency. Through large 
part this period when the pattern 
administration was being developed 
freedom for the child was the domi- 
nant educational slogan; rarely did one 
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hear any plea for freedom for the 
teacher. 


liberal philosophy education 
does not deny the need efficiency 
administration, but would limit that 
efficiency those aspects that are es- 
sential for the promotion sound in- 
struction. Beyond that would advo- 
cate freedom for the teacher. This 
not policy faire educa- 
tion; the corollary this thesis that 
the only guarantee efficiency in- 
struction lies the professional prep- 
aration teachers. The better the 
preparation, the greater will that 
sense responsibility which the 
corollary freedom. prescribe, 
dictate, enforce uniformity cur- 
ricula, courses study, methods 
instruction, and standards not only 
pedagogically unsound because turns 
the teacher into automaton, but 
unsound from the point view 
liberal social philosophy. The fear that 
teachers would abuse such freedom 
remote the fear that members 
the medical any other profession 
abuse their freedom because the stand- 
ards preparation have been raised. 
Such policy freedom does not re- 
lieve administrative authorities from 
the duty advising, encouraging and 
stimulating teachers the publication 
suggestions and systems 
supervision which are not inquisitorial 
but advisory and consultative. 

What would happen then the 
loyalty teachers and the training 
pupils ideals loyalty? Such 
question seems arise from as- 
sumption which all too prevalent 
that teachers body constitute pe- 
culiar class-conscious sect estate 
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their own, set aside from their group 
culture and applying their arts, skills, 
and science social and political 
vacuum. Such attitude, combined 
with certain resentment being kept 
leading strings under the dominant 
type administration, produces its 
own reaction, but assume that such 
reaction means disloyalty the com- 
munity which controlled the 
imposition oaths ignore the 
fundamental, underlying causes the 
situation. But expect that teachers 
who are themselves denied freedom 
can live the traditions the 
Founders and spread enlightenment 
and train for “self-direction and self- 
government” expect the im- 
possible. Those who are still afraid 
freedom need reminded again 
that freedom society without sense 
responsibility, duty and obligation 
meaningless liberal philosophy 
education. Further, what the situa- 
tion demands professional freedom, 
freedom harnessed and guided 
insight derived from thorough prepa- 
ration the ideals, purposes, and 
principles education democracy. 
And, finally, freedom denied 
teachers train citizens who are intel- 
ligent, critical, capable reaching de- 
cisions and making judgments because 
they are informed through knowledge 
and able use that knowledge the 
country would false the purpose 
for which free, universal education has 
been established this country, for 
proportion the structure gov- 
ernment gives force public opinion, 
essential that public opinion 
enlightened.” 

liberal philosophy education 
does not confuse free inquiry with dis- 
loyalty, free expression opinion 
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with attempts subvert society; 
the other hand, does imply that the 
function education awaken 
minds, develop intelligence, and 
train methods free inquiry but 
with full appreciation and under- 
standing the responsibilities for ac- 
quiring that knowledge which es- 
sential free inquiry and discussion. 
The fear that teachers may inject 
bias into their instruction, which not 
logical corollary free instruction, 
based the assumption that all 
teachers will inject the same bias, 
founded and without any basis fact. 
this country true and loyal 
what Bryce described its out- 
standing characteristic, that “vehe- 
ment passion for liberty,” the inculca- 
tion that passion, the common ideal 
this nation, must begin the 
schools. Otherwise may expect that 
confusion between liberty and license 
which too often found. The inculca- 
tion the schools passion for lib- 
erty cannot mean license, for honest 
examination liberty possible with- 
out realization its correlative re- 
sponsibility and appreciation its 
social consequences. 

meet the objection that this dis- 
cussion the basic principles lib- 
eral philosophy education purely 
academic should like close with 
few quotations from statements the 
President the Board Education 
England, country which ele- 
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mentary education defined officially 
that education which given 
elementary school, and secondary edu- 
cation that education which suited 
age range least from twelve 
seventeen. reply toa resolution sub- 
mitted patriotic society urging the 
Board Education require the 
teaching patriotism the schools, 
the President replied that “The prop- 
teaching patriotism depended en- 
tirely the individual teacher and the 
way taught. Very little could 
The method which that patriotism 
was taught must mainly the 
hands the teaching profession. The 
problem was mainly teaching and not 
professional one.” another occa- 
sion two members Parliament asked 
the President the Board Educa- 
tion whether was aware the ex- 
istence and activities supposedly 
radical teachers’ organization. His re- 
ply was follows: 

aware the activities the 
Teachers’ Labour League, but would 
easy exaggerate the importance this 
particular body. Its membership insignifi- 
cant and includes number teachers who 
are not now teaching any school under 
public believe the House can con- 
fidently rely upon the strong opinion the 
teaching profession whole counteract 
such propaganda. The standards the 
teaching profession itself are the only sure 
protection evils this kind. 


This the liberal philosophy 


education. 
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PRESIDENT HUTCHINS AND THE 
NEW REACTION 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


REFERRING President Robert 
Hutchins’ philosophy edu- 
cation the New Reaction 

with the intention distinguishing 
sharply possible from the old re- 
action. the old reaction mean the 
forces America which attempt 
preserve traditional educational prac- 
tices simply because they are tradition- 
al—the forces which, every society, 
shy change; which see the slight- 
est act progressivism some threat 
the glorious achievements our fore- 
fathers; which oppose experimentation 
not because understanding what 
particular experiment involves but, 
more likely, because they lack such un- 
derstanding. 

Voices the old reaction are not, 
course, stilled. The Daughters the 
American Revolution, the American 
Civic Federation, the loyalty oaths— 
these are few many indications 
that education has not won its fight 
for freedom inquiry the right 
progress. 

For the moment, however, the old 
reaction not major challenge ed- 
ucation America. liberal Presi- 
dent has been re-elected the White 
House. The National Education As- 
sociation opposed the passage 
more loyalty oaths. Even the Ameri- 
can Legion has tempered its opposi- 
tion genuine academic freedom. 
every place where the old reaction 
raises hue and cry against liberal 
trends, its inability argue its case 


intelligently usually marked 
the ability liberal educators so. 

The New Reaction quite differ- 
ent matter. President Hutchins in- 
sists that favors freedom inquiry. 
Only recently spoke out again 
opposition loyalty oaths. goes 
far criticize vested interests, 
trustee autocracy, and the decline 
financial support education. has 
even been honored inclusion 
Mrs. Dilling’s Red Network. 
known, indeed, one America’s 
most liberal university presidents. 
has become famous the progressive 
exponent the University Chica- 
go’s “New Plan.” Reviews his two 
books, Friendly Voice and The 
Higher Learning America, both 
published last year, have seemed quite 
agreed that here last voice 
education, even though friendly 
one, which courageous, vigorous, 
honest. 

addition these qualities, the 
president possesses fine intelligence. 
contrasted with the frequent na- 
iveté the typical reactionary, his 
philosophy education argued not 
only eloquently but consistently. And 
based upon profound, age-tested 
premises. 

For all these reasons venture 
predict that the position this young 
leader expounds will carry enormous 
weight shaping the future Ameri- 
can education. will carry weight, 
however, not for these reasons merely, 
but also because the New Reaction 
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conforms with incipient tendencies 
the social, economic, and political pe- 
riod through which are now rapidly 
moving. How may so, and how 
these tendencies may counteracted, 
shall discuss later. Meanwhile shall 
summarize some characteristics the 
President’s doctrine. 


large part the nature 
criticism. finds five principal faults 
with college education today: the love 
money, misconception democ- 
racy, false notion progress, 
distorted idea utility, and anti- 
intellectualism. His attack upon anti- 
intellectualism especially militant. 
accuses educators conspiring 
prepare young people for vocations 
and thus neglecting the principles 
upon which those vocations should de- 
pend. insists that law schools, for 
example, fail because they attempt 
imitate practical experience rather than 
understand the unifying and gener- 
alizing theories law. points out 
how this vocational emphasis results 
teaching fads. Practical experience 
rather than scholarship thus comes 
be, often, the criterion which pro- 
fessor appointed. short, empirical, 
pragmatic, and utilitarian education 
enthusiastically opposed 
confuses the transitory with the per- 
manent, because denies neglects 
the power reason seek for and 
find universal truths, and because 
its adulation facts ignores the 
principles which give significance 
those facts. 

The plan which President Hutchins 
advocates meet these difficulties 
simple but drastic. mentions that 
the function elementary and sec- 
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ondary schools prepare citizens 
self-supporting and politically re- 
sponsible, and that this means fol- 
low the dictates given society not 
improve it. Any other function 
the lower schools superfluous and 
should abolished. the college 
level, proposes junior college 
our years extending through the 
sophomore year, and university pe- 
riod about three more years. The 
junior college would open every 
literate citizen, and would absorb the 
younger generation until the twenti- 
eth year. Its curriculum would consist 
“the permanent studies”—the clas- 
sics such great fields philosophy 
and addition gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. 
Those who pass these subjects “gen- 
eral education” satisfactorily would 
the university where they study 
three fields: metaphysics, natural 
science, and social science. The latter 
two, however, would subordinate 
the first, for students would continue 
focus their attention not data 
the sciences, but first principles 
which data help merely illuminate. 
Mr. Hutchins would set research 
institutes adjacent the university, 
though not part it, where the col- 
lection data for this purpose 
illumination would carried on. The 
personnel the research institutes, 
incidentally, would not even hold 
membership the university faculty. 
Just how this program would set 
America not discussed, though 
Mr. Hutchins believes the technical 
difficulties not insoluble. any case, 
without its adoption empiricism and 
vocationalism will continue strangle 
the higher learning until, finally, 
may die altogether. 
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critical educator today would deny all 
the charges the president makes. That 
vocationalism has gone extremes; 
that fact-finding for the sake find- 
ing facts frequently becomes ridicu- 
lous game tail-chasing; that thou- 
sands students are doing university 
work utterly unsuited them—these 
are examples evils only too preva- 
lent throughout American education. 

our discussion, however, 
worth while concentrate one ma- 
jor issue, since this the point de- 
parture for most the other charges 
Mr. Hutchins. refer his con- 
tention that the progressive and em- 
pirical philosophy education which 
predominates America lacks uni- 
fied foundation, consistent set 
principles and 

Now translate his implica- 
tions, are justified inferring that 
President Hutchins really attack- 
ing—notwithstanding that himself 
called liberal—the whole spirit 
and substance liberalism. For liber- 
alism, though has many implications, 
its philosophic meaning most 
closely related America the 
modern scientific method empirical, 
impartial, objective analysis and syn- 
thesis—a method which its very 
structure commits itself nothing ex- 
cept the absence commitment. 

matter fact there much 
cogency, think, the contention that 
the Achilles’ heel liberalism its 
over-emphasis upon method, its under- 
emphasis content; upon the tolerant 
spirit scientific investigation which 
intolerant any other spirit. The 
liberal philosopher notoriously hos- 
tile absolutism metaphysics. His 
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quest for certainty never the di- 
rection positive goal. His search 
for truth never among criteria the 
past which can serve reliable criteria 
for the future. His search rather 
always the future—a future which 
recedes rapidly new problems 
arise upset whatever momentary 
satisfactions achieves. 

For purposes emphasis have 
over-simplified liberalism. 
stance Professor Dewey, America’s 
greatest philosophic liberal, actually 
less liberal the sense suggested than 
many his disciples: has advocated 
program social reform quite direct 
and sweeping. Yet even dedi- 
cated the hypothetical character 
all means and ends that his courageous 
liberalism chilled through with dis- 
passionate tentativeness. 

Because the philosophy education 
predominant America is, then, 
opposed and fearful established 
systems, eager examine our prob- 
lematic world with the everlasting, 
unsettled curiosity the fact-finding 
scientist, one cannot easily deny Mr. 
Hutchins’ assertion that the “most 
characteristic feature the modern 
world bewilderment. has become 
the fashion bewildered. Anybody 
who says knows understands 
anything once suspected affec- 
tation falsehood. Consistency has 
become vice and opportunism vir- 
tue. not know where are 
going, why; and have almost 
given the attempt find out.” 

Progressivism, pragmatism, liberal- 
ism—these are, must agree, the 
defensive many places because they 
satisfy one dissatisfied with our 
chronic bewilderment. They satisfy 
one who insists that some sort uni- 
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versality, some basic philosophic sys- 
tem, necessary foundation the 


good life. 


But what, more exactly, are the posi- 
tive attributes the doctrine which 
Mr. Hutchins thinks would correct 
this situation? 

times denies has one. 
not here arguing for any specific 
theological metaphysical system,” 
declares. insisting that con- 
sciously unconsciously are al- 
ways trying get one. suggest that 
shall get better one recog- 
nize explicitly the need for one and try 
get the mose rational one can. 
and restore its place the higher 
learning, may able establish 
rational order the modern world 
well the universities.” 

But already intimated does, 
nevertheless, suggest the kind meta- 
physics would adopt, and goes 
even further than this: suggests the 
kind would reject. The nature 
the former, shall see later on, be- 
comes clearer contrast with the 
latter. 

The kind accepts belongs the 
traditional school rationalism. 
repeatedly refers the need “truth 


Since completing this article, have noted Presi- 
dent Hutchins’ rather sophistical reply Professor 
Dewey, the Frontier, February, 1937. Dewey 
had contended, and think rightly, that the core 
Hutchins’ position rationalism and authoritarianism, 
which the latter replied tabulating qualifications 
selected from his two books. That impossible 
short articles note such qualifications does not 
change his essential thesis, however, any more than 
does change the ultimately other-worldly metaphysics 
Aristotle note that allowed for this-worldly 
elements. Let re-emphasized here that Hutchins 
too allows for subordinate elements the study 
facts “research institutes”) whenever these are help- 
ful means his rationalistic, authoritarian end. 
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for truth’s sake.” lauds the intel- 
lectual virtues the greatest rational- 
ist the Middle Ages, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Cardinal Newman quoted 
for favoring the cultivation the in- 
tellect “beautiful, perfect, admir- 
able, and noble itself.” criticizes 
the father induction, Francis Bacon, 
for having 
finding, and insists “the logical 
priority rational analysis.” crit- 
icizes Thomas Jefferson for failing 
advocate, the supreme duty 
American education, “the 
love God.” declares, “My the- 
the rejection the intellect but 
return it.” His principal authorities 
are the founders philosophic ideal- 
ism western thought—Plato and 
Aristotle. one place hints that 
since cannot return the theology 
the Middle Ages must return 
the rationalistic metaphysics the 

Surely clear, from the evidence 
cited, why President Hutchins cannot 
classed with the usual opponents 
liberal education. the contrary, 
maintained consistently cannot pos- 
sibly refute it. cannot because 
based priori categories, and 
the priori simply technical term 
for that which lies beyond the proc- 
esses scientific verification. that 
which accept the absolute foun- 
dation everything else: the moment 
take into the area such verifi- 
cation resort empirical, factual 
analysis which rejected the phi- 
losophy with which begin. 
matter fact, neither Plato nor 
Thomas has ever been refuted logi- 
cally. The Idea Good, for example, 
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which appears the apex Plato’s 
system is, last analysis, mystical 
intuition which one either does does 
not have, depending upon one’s intel- 
lectual purity. And just neces- 
sary approach Plato with the utmost 
respect for the profundity and invul- 
nerability his thought, so, sug- 
gest, necessary differentiate 
completely the New Reaction—rest- 
ing does upon the authority 
such immortals Plato himself— 
from the old reaction which rests upon 
little except fear novelty social 
lag. 

Yet possible, course, criti- 
cize the New Reaction. Platonism may 
opposed from the standpoint 
essentially different philosophy; Mr. 
Hutchins’ rationalism may open 
serious objection when viewed the 
perspective distinct alternative— 
alternative which obviously could 
not liberalism, such, long 
concede its weaknesses. least 
contrast, however, may able 
decide more intelligently whether 
not throw our allegiance with the 
doctrine persuasively advocates, 
other. This other possibility will 
considered further on, but shall an- 
ticipate the extent suggesting 
that may lie the direction 
Americanized philosophy Marx- 


Meanwhile let consider reasons 
why Mr. Hutchins’ doctrine must 
judged thoroughly reactionary. Now 
reaction may defined the rejec- 
trend; and the advocacy position 
which not essentially new but con- 


reconstruction position dominant 
before the current trend began. Sev- 
eral illustrations will show why the 
New Reaction conforms with this defi- 
nition. 

The President insists, first all, 
that the great principles truth which 
the purpose education reveal 
are immutable—a term usually con- 
noting the “eternal” truths which have 
come down from the past. the 
Atlantic Monthly recently, for exam- 
ple, stresses the constancy the 
judgments men learning all 
ages. Again, cites the eminent Pla- 
tonist, Paul Shorey, for having pointed 
out that the good, the true, and the 
beautiful are something real beyond 
the flux experience. Another au- 
thority, Whewell, condoned for 
having seen that “the permanent 
studies,” which should form the core 
any sound educational system, are 
largely ancient and medieval. No- 
where either his recent volumes, 
moreover, does Mr. Hutchins insist 
that his first principles knowledge 
are actually discovered tem- 
poral future: his implication always 
that these principles already exist even 
though, like Plato’s eternal Ideas, 
may not always intuit them clearly. 

The position here examined meets 
the definition reactionary also its 
interpretation human nature. Aris- 
totle offered authority for the 
assertion that the same education and 
habits make good statesman 
good man. Again, the intellectual 
virtues remain identical any type 
state. Finally, one purpose educa- 
tion must “to draw out the elements 
our common human nature. These 
elements are the same any time 
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place. The notion educating man 
live any particular time place, 
adjust him any particular en- 
vironment, therefore foreign 
true conception education.” 

third illustration the opposition 
progress any modern sense. The 
President talks about “false” progress, 
which means technological and 
empirical progress, but when search 
for what means “true” progress 
are unable find his meaning ex- 
cept terms his rationalistic prem- 
ises—a meaning which, the history 
the concept progress, would 
defined after the fashion Hegel 
Progress for them 
course idealistic, timeless de- 
velopment some inner principle 
reality; ultimately identified with 
the immutable truths which defy 
change. One cannot help recalling, in- 
cidentally, how Hegelianism became 
apologia for the German autocracy 
its time; how Augustine’s concep- 
tion progress became powerful 
weapon the hands the Church 
warning that salvation the City 
God, the goal history, would 
denied all sinners. 


Mention the social implications 
Hegelian Augustinian rational- 
ism leads the most serious aspect 
the New Reaction—its bearing 
society itself. 

have already seen that the pre- 
college level education should serve, 
according Mr. Hutchins, social 
purpose reform. There func- 


Bury, The Idea Progress. may noted 
passing that “false” progress all progress 
the modern sense) also rejected the semi-fascist 
philosopher, Spengler. 
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tional interaction, therefore, between 
school and society: hope that the 
former might improve the latter 
futile false; will “merely succeed 
ruining the schools.” Young people 
during their most formative period 
must not trained take critical 
approach the status the con- 
trary they must discouraged from 
doing so. Mr. Hutchins thus manifests, 
this score also, complete agreement 
with Plato, who conceived public 
education the primarily 
training loyalty the state. 
Beyond sixteen, however, the study 
truth for truth’s sake begins. May 
not hope then that the junior 
college something critical spirit 
toward society will aroused? But 
no: the purpose the junior college 
teach “the permanent studies,” not 
acquaintance with the world actual 
events. Since the college cannot dupli- 
cate experience, since facts are most 
very subordinate part education, 
young people need hardly learn au- 
thoritatively about war, capitalism, 
sex, these affairs occur today; and 
since they learn relatively little re- 
garding them they hardly can ex- 
pected react analytically them. 
The classics, the logic rhetoric 
which they study are disciplines un- 
sullied possible the empirical; 
that only afterward, when they sud- 
denly find themselves the world 
outside, may they expected some- 
how achieve functional connection 
between these disciplines and war, 
capitalism, sex. Mr. Hutchins 
not evasive this matter: will ad- 
mit,” says, “that this general edu- 
cation will not useful its posses- 
sor the popular sense utility. 
may not assist him make money 
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get ahead. may not any obvi- 
ous fashion adjust him his environ- 
ment fit him for the contemporary 
scene. will, however, have deeper 
wider utility: will cultivate the in- 
tellectual virtues.” 

The reactionary potentialities this 
program are immense. During the 
very period when young people are 
most likely active, adventurous, 
eager share the problems so- 
ciety, they are isolated the high 
wall formal curriculum. The 
youth movement which just begin- 
ning arise America, play some 
role political events, would ef- 
fectively thwarted, and the established 
order effectively protected from it. 
Mr. Hutchins would even far 
isolate into CCC camps those unfit 
for the junior college; indeed 
would make the CCC permanent be- 
cause, for one thing, apparently ex- 
pects unemployment permanent. 

The New Reaction does not ex- 
plicitly oppose social reorganization. 
Rather there are moments when its 
need suggested. But one searches 
vain for admission the possibility 
that what need, instead caring 
for unemployment 
schemes, sufficiently fundamental 
reorganization it. any 
case the only safe way, according 
the President, that can hope im- 
prove society from above—that is, 
the direction the who sur- 
vive the process educational elim- 
ination. They alone who grasp the 
first principles truth—the supreme 
object university study—are fitted 
discover solutions for our social 
difficulties. There should little 
any opportunity for the use meta- 
physical wisdom except those who 
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qualify for the university, and emerge 
last rationally endowed. “The free 
and independent exercise the intel- 
lect” the learned élite, this alone 
the means which society may 
improved.” 

One recalls again the design the 
Republic. was governed 
wholly guardians versed the 
metaphysics idealism, guardians 
whose purpose was not all, inci- 
dentally, the improvement society 
through essential reconstruction, but 
improvement preservation the 
best features traditional Greek aris- 
tocracy. 


The social significance the New 
Reaction may seen, further, the 
authoritarianism implicit its crite- 
rion truth. observe, for example, 
that though “clear and distinct ideas” 
are the object education, are 
never given clue precisely how 
are recognize them distin- 
guish them from confused ideas. The 
great philosopher, Bishop Berkeley, 
was evidently more conscious the 
problem than some his disciples, for 
suggested that unless are di- 
rectly touch with the divine, 
mere mortals can distinguish truth 
from error only practice and ex- 
perience—a method Mr. Hutchins 
disavows. 

course the ultimate criterion 
truth for the good Bishop was God; 
and the history philosophy that 
criterion has always been for rational- 
ists some final and unquestioned au- 
thority. Indeed, history discloses that 
when philosophy this kind has 
dominated era ultimately be- 
comes, almost without exception, 
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sanction for traditional, established 
power. Plato, already noted, the 
mystic knowledge Ideas was 
the guide philosopher-kings his 
authoritarian state; freedom in- 
quiry, which Plato like Mr. Hutchins 
advocated, was freedom within 
the boundaries truth known. 
Thomas, the first principles meta- 
physics became last matter faith 
through which the Church maintained 
supremacy over society for long cen- 
turies. And today, Germany and 
Italy, idea which those power 
regard “clear and distinct” dare not 
questioned citizens who wish 
live peace, teach universities. 
“Jewish science,” for example, rap- 
idly being outlawed the Nazis; 
“relativity” expelled from their 
vocabulary because Jew discovered 
it—a consequence which follows quite 
consistently from premises denying 
the need experimental verification 
the test truth. The facts with 
which Einstein checked his hypothesis, 
his empirical method analysis, have 
little value long our criterion 
wholly different level—so long 
those with sufficient certainty 
mind are able reveal, and enforce, 
basic principles from which one can 
appeal. And who, after all, can logi- 
cally disprove Hitler that Hitler’s 
ideas are wrong? arbitrary but au- 
thoritative fiat they are for him, 
they were for Augustine, perfectly 
clear and distinct. 

Mr. Hutchins sincerely opposes any 
such regime Hitler’s. The Fascist, 
says, thinks with his blood; and 
that precisely what the rationalist 
does not. Nevertheless examine 
the innuendoes both positions care- 


fully, the resemblance, philosophical- 
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least, becomes increasingly dis- 
turbing. What the Fascist means 
thinking with his blood often little 
less than what Thomas meant faith 
suspicion empirical methodol- 
ogy, devotion immediate postu- 
lates above the mere tests factual 
science. 

But not arguing for anal- 
ogy the New Reaction with fascism 
such. Mr. Hutchins’ position far 
more consistent, honest, 
gent; Hitlerism largely conglom- 
eration hateful dogmas which ra- 
tionalize that regime from day day. 
The important fact, however, that 
Mr. Hutchins’ distrust the empiri- 
cal, libertarian approach education 
lends support, fact encourages, 
similar distrust which growing to- 
day many areas the world—a 
distrust which centuries past has 
quite invariably crystallized into some 
form political, religious, economic 
authoritarianism. more than likely 
that the New Reaction would util- 
ized whatever forces this same 
kind appear America, indeed are al- 
ready appearing. For not only does 
turn pastward for its principles, thus 
helping justify opposition genu- 
inely progressive movements in, for 
example, the field social experimen- 
tation; but provides avenue 
escape for those who find the liberal 
way life too strenuous disap- 
pointing. 


VIII 


But suggested earlier the char- 
acter position may understood 
The reactionary assumptions Mr. 
Hutchins’ proposal may now ob- 
served contrast, therefore, with 


es 
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alternative philosophy which might, 
very conceivably, take the form the 
Marxian doctrine flexibly adjusted 
the American environment. 

Granting, think must grant, 
that the liberalism recent years 
proving today more and more dis- 
appointing way life more and 
more people, and that the President 
detects its most vulnerable spot—its 
lack unity and purpose—the ques- 
tion arises whether must retreat, 
implies, the cloisters scholas- 
ticism; whether may not move 
forward philosophy which meets 
the need for consistent point 
view, yet builds upon the strengthened 
foundations liberalism itself. 

fairness him should noted 
that Mr. Hutchins one point seems 
concede this possibility. “We may 
say behalf the Marxists,” 
writes, “that they least realize that 
there advance the speculative 
realm which does not have practical 
consequences, and change the 
practical realm which need not 
speculatively analyzed. They realize 
that impossible have social order 
without intellectual order.” Curiously 
enough, even quotes Lenin approv- 
ingly for denouncing freedom crit- 
icism the old social democratic 
party; for such freedom “implies ec- 
lecticism and absence principle.” 

Why then does not President 
Hutchins support philosophy based 
upon dialectical materialism instead 
self declares, philosophy possessing 
intellectual order; assuredly has 
principles; assuredly, therefore, 


overcomes precisely those objections 
liberalism which the New Reaction 
insists must overcome. 
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For reasons doubt clear and dis- 
tinct himself Mr. Hutchins would 
not take kindly this proposal. 
the contrary, discards any sugges- 
tion the Marxian semi-Marxian 
approach. implies his essay, 
University?” that radical- 
ism virtually synonymous with ig- 
norance. scoffs the progressive 
educators who advocate collectivist 
society, insisting that they not know 
what kind society should have. 
Mr. Hutchins never very explicit 
why rejects this approach 
favor his own; and since the facts 
social experience are most subor- 
dinate rational knowledge, any out- 
line planned society developed 
from the facts, any empirical pro- 
gram change toward it, defini- 
tion virtually excluded from scholarly 
consideration. other words, 
quite willing advocate unified and 
purposeful outlook education 
long conforms with the reaction- 
ary assumptions that outlook; but 
the moment metaphysically con- 
sistent any other way flatly 
denounced. 

Surely, however, are justified 
wondering whether one good reason 
for his dismissal the Marxian posi- 
tion that, today, stands for way 
life completely hostile the spirit 
the New Reaction. Instead re- 
turning the Middle Ages for the 
solution our problems, Marxism in- 
sists that humanity must proceed for- 
ward with clear vision 
tive commonwealth, the outlines 
which least are clear. ob- 
jective based upon the great achieve- 
ments empiricism; hypothesis 
correction developed, are all hy- 
potheses, from factual analysis 
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present defects; libertarian society 
which, excluding the destructive 
profit-motive, claims exclude the 
major cause depressions, imperial- 
istic wars, unequal opportunities, and 
CCC camps for the unemployed. 
Marxism believes progress, but not 
the timeless “progress” Augus- 
tine. accepts democracy, but not the 
truth, but not “truth” achieved 
the intellectual love God. agrees 
that the aim education train the 
intellect, but not “intellect” iso- 
lated from the events contemporary 
life; not intellect devoid func- 
tional skill nor ignorant how co- 
operate with other intellects the 
abolition social chaos. Marxism be- 
lieves common human nature, but 
not “human nature” unaffected 
socio-economic conditions. values 
the “beautiful, perfect, admirable, and 
noble,” but not ideals segregated 
from the practical means through 
which such ideals might released 
for cultivation the greatest possible 
number. 


should like state frankly that 
not advocating Marxism the 
philosophy must adopt America. 


*For more thorough consideration some the 
issues, cf. the following articles the writer: “Ameri- 
can Education and the Class Struggle,” Science and 
Changing World,” Kadelpian Review, Vol. XV, No. 
“Karl Marx and the American Teacher,” Social 
Frontier, Vol. No. 

Stalinism and Marxism are means 
necessarily synonymous, impartially 
son can deny, believe, that the cultural and scientific 
advances post-revolutionary Russia are tremendous, 
and almost inverse proportion the disintegration 
Nazi universities. Note, for example, the achieve- 
ments Soviet medicine, drama, and experimental 
education. Cf., regarding this last field, the bibliogra- 
phy, Education the Soviet Union (American Rus- 
sian Institute, 1935). 
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believe this possibility should 
face realistically; but before can 
determine whether more effective 
than some other, shall have 
weigh its strength and weaknesses 
with much greater patience than most 
have thus far. The immediate 
task socially-minded scholars, in- 
deed, not allegiance but under- 
standing what the Marxian phi- 
losophy really involves.* Certainly 
such inadequate reference have 
made this discussion insufficient 
convince those under 
influence that Marxism 
Moreover, should have readjust 
its principles American environ- 
ment vastly different from the Soviet 
Union, and avoid the sectarian ex- 
cesses while profiting the achieve- 
ments that regime.* 

The issue the moment, then, 
not advocacy. rather that the un- 
derstanding the Marxian philoso- 
phy, spirit and substance the anti- 
thesis reactionism, helps set Mr. 
Hutchins’ doctrine fresh perspec- 
tive; and helps negatively, least, 
evaluate one final way its import 
positively. this perspective, how- 
ever, another question demands con- 
sideration: which the two philoso- 
phies reactionism and Marxism, 
must ultimately choose either, 
the more promising for the future 
America? 

say “if must ultimately choose 
either.” The liberal, course, hopes 
that need not. Yet when turn 
the history recent Europe and see 
how whole countries align themselves 
either the side Fascism collec- 
tivism, how Spain fights unto death 
over these two ways life, how the 
strain France increases almost daily 
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between forces symbolized the two 
doctrines—when 
events today can longer dismiss 
the conflict Marxism and reaction- 
ism academic question. 

There considerable evidence 
support the view, furthermore, that 
this country the past few decades 
has often duplicated, broad lines, 
the evolutionary pattern Europe. 
Observe, example, the course 
labor legislation America, which 
belatedly imitates the legislation 
England. Observe, again, the rise 
movements like the American Liberty 
League the Union for Social Jus- 
tice, both thoroughly reactionary; and 
the other hand the growing 
Farmer-Labor party which, many 
respects, Marxian regards bases 
and goals. Observe, once more, such 
recent intellectual alignments the 
reactionary American Review and the 
Marxian Science and Society, which, 
with varying degrees skill, articu- 
late the principles 
movements. 

Thus America continues follow 
recent developments Europe, 
not probable that the New Reaction 
too—whether denies that probabil- 
ity not—is incipiently both reflec- 
tion tensions already tightening 
beneath the tranquil surface, and 
prognostication their increase? 
one course, not even Mr. Hutchins 
were disposed, could give 
simple answer this question; the 
network relations too subtle and 
complex. Yet one cannot simply dis- 
miss the feeling that the New Reaction 
becomes vastly more insidious and 
perilous viewed, not isolated 
theory, but the setting current 
economic and political history. 
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viewed, what Mr. Hutchins advocates 
not essentially unique: pro- 
found sympathy ideologically with 
the anti-empirical retrogression the 
higher learning wherever the growing 
influence collectivist trends seri- 
ously disturbs entrenched authority. 
viewed, may discover still fur- 
ther significance the points coin- 
cidence earlier noted between the 
scholarship Nazi Germany (which 
and the possible consequences the 
New Reaction for our own higher 
learning. 

But even ignoring Europe, not 
true that when established order 
threatened, ours repeatedly 
threatened depressions and wars, 
not true that there have always been 
similar situations three principal 
ways meet the crisis—ways which 
Mr. Hutchins’ one? 

For there always, first, the way 
compromise—of patching here, 
plugging there, the method open- 
minded trial-and-error which zigzags 
bewilderingly from New Deals 
deals all; and too often the aim- 
less way liberalism. 

Second, there the way attack- 
ing the predominant system its 
weakest point and, finding bad, ad- 
vocating escape from its turmoils 
and conflicts. can, for instance, set 
system education which pur- 
sues the truth for its own sake, serene- 
oblivious the experiences beyond 
our ivory tower, conveniently indiffer- 
ent conflict with the socio-economic 
status quo. 

Finally, can attack the predom- 
inant system, not destroy but re- 
build, using the methods and materials 
that system base, but radically 
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correcting its weaknesses stronger, 
steadier premises and objectives. 

the appeal this third way 
which explains, think, why slowly 
America are for the first time trying 
estimate the Marxian challenge seri- 
ously, and why that challenge being 
taken far more seriously elsewhere 
the world. believe, these edu- 
cators are saying, that the progress 
natural science since Francis Bacon 
must continue unrestricted, that the 
painfully won victories empiricism 
are not lost, must reweigh the 
contention that the philosophy re- 
actionism resents those victories when- 
ever they come used for social 
purposes other than its own. must 
recognize that, the crisis sharp- 
ens America, the New Reaction will 
appeal increasingly those who fear 
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the trend toward collectivist democra- 
cies—democracies where science and 
nature, freed from the restrictions 
the profit-economy, would mutual- 
owned, nourished. 
must ready perceive that 
mere liberalism, itself often anemic 
tactics and wavering conviction, may 
its defensive position helpless be- 
fore offensive thrust its exist- 
ence. need, short, face the 
paradox that loyalty the values 
liberalism may necessitate fresh, vig- 
orous reorientation toward them all. 
If, possible our rapidly chang- 
ing America, the Marxian philosophy 
grows increasingly influential will 
be, predict, because precipitates the 
values liberalism into program 
proportionate conviction and strat- 
egy, but diametrically opposed, the 
forces augured the New Reaction. 


wledge necessary form the mind, 


and the only way give the understanding its due improvement 


The more extensive man’s knowledge what has been done, 


the greater 


will his power knowing what do. 


FREEDOM THOUGHT AND TEACHING 


“Men slay the prophets; fagot, rack, and cross 
Make the groaning record the past; 


But evil’s triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign beauty wins the soul last.” 


place, observation that the world 
general hostile new ideas. 
And yet without them there can 
social progress. Material advancement 
dependent upon the extension 
man’s reign over nature; moral 
spiritual growth, upon his control over 
himself. Both alike require thought. 
Thought, therefore, should free. 
Ideas are the one commodity that 
should freely produced and freely 
exchanged. And yet thought not 
free, and will not until man 
greatly changed. every age free and 
independent thinking has been dis- 
couraged, 

From the evolutionary viewpoint, 
which this case the true viewpoint, 
the present the child the past and 
the parent the future. But the fu- 
ture usually unwelcome child. 
sometimes brought birth only 
the throes revolution. And 
may said, with close approxima- 
tion the truth, that the present 
the unwelcome child the past and 
the unwilling parent the future. 

For the future can only be, like the 
present, the embodiment and manifes- 
improvement upon the present these 
ideas must new, and new ideas are 


almost invariably regarded illegiti- 
mate offspring. They are unwel- 
come frost summer. There has 
perhaps never been new truth born 
into the world, Huxley said, around 
whose cradle have not been gathered 
the best minds the age ready 
strangle its infancy. There has 
never been man with new ideas, par- 
ticularly these new ideas happen 
subversive the established order 
things, who has not been subjected 
ridicule and persecution. This 
why history presents such saddening 
spectacle. from the beginning the 
story the stupid persecution the 
very men from whom society has prof- 
ited most. 

Socrates, for instance, the wisest 
the Greeks, who believed and dared 
maintain that the mythological su- 
perstitions his fellow countrymen 
were absurd, that man should study 
know himself, should follow guide 
but that enlightened conscience, 
creed but reason—was ridiculed, 
hooted the mob, and burlesqued 
the theater. Grave judges declared 
him infidel and corrupter 
the youth, and was condemned 
drink the hemlock. Euripides, his 
great compatriot, was exiled spend 
the greater part his life among sav- 
ages. Protagoras, the first teacher 
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philosophy, and the first undertake 
acquaint the uneducated public with 
its teachings, was banished 
writings burned the market-place. 
was accused denying the exist- 
ence the gods. Aristotle was accused 
atheism and compelled retire 
the island Euboea where died. 
Savonarola, who age corrup- 
tion preached pure morality, was 
burned the stake, were also John 
Huss, Servetus, Wycliffe and Latimer. 
Descartes who, like Socrates, dared 
talk the rights human reason had 
flee from his country die abroad. 
Spinoza, whose belief God char- 
acterized him that was called “God 
intoxicated,” but who dared think 
for himself, fell victim cruel per- 
secution. And even the Son God, 
said John Stuart Mill, “He who left 
the memories those who wit- 
nessed his life and conversation such 
impression his moral grandeur 
that eighteen subsequent centuries 
have done homage him the Al- 
mighty person, was ignominiously 
put death; what? blas- 
phemer!” 
Count o’er earth’s chosen heroes—they 
were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled 
the contumelious stone, 
Stood serene, and down the future saw the 
golden beam incline 
the side perfect justice, mastered 
their faith divine. 


The persecution the great think- 
ers the world sad commentary 
human stupidity. 


The disposition men oppose 
new ideas well exemplified the 
history material progress. There 


has hardly been invention which 
men have not sought destroy— 
power looms France and England, 
for instance; reapers and binders 
America. When was first proposed 
utilize steam navigation, Napier 
introduced bill parliament pre- 
vent it. 1825 bill was introduced 
the English parliament prevent 
the construction railroads and men 
congratulated themselves having 
disposed what they regarded “an 
infernal nuisance.” Both railroads and 
telegraphs were denounced heralds 
antichrist. 1828 Lancaster, 
Ohio, board education refused 
permit the use the school house 
debate the question whether railroads 
were practical. “We are willing 
grant the use the school house,” 
they said, “for the discussion all 
proper questions. But railroads and 
telegraphs are impossible and signs 
infidelity. There ncthing said about 
them the Bible. the Lord had 
wished his creatures travel through 
space steam the fearful rate 
fifteen miles hour, would have 
made known through the mouths 
his holy prophets. device the 
devil lure the souls men hell.” 
The first railroad bridge across the 
Mississippi river was bitterly opposed, 
and attempts were made destroy it. 
Such opposition was more intelli- 
gent than that the man who, when 
railroad was surveyed through his 
barn, declared: “They are set 
fools they think I’m going run 
out there and open and shut the barn 
doors for every train that comes 
along.” But ignorant opposition, 
though often humorous, delays prog- 
ress. 

When was proposed light the 
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streets London with gas even the 
intelligent Sir Walter Scott opposed it, 
and Byron declared that was per- 
nicious innovation. The introduction 
bath tubs was opposed the doc- 
tors Philadelphia, and late 
1845 their use was illegal Boston. 
And today there are localities which, 
may believe certain indications, 
they are not frequent use. Lightning 
rods were first denounced at- 
tempt interfere with the will 
Providence. 

But machinery, inventions, com- 
forts, conveniences, etc., are but the 
embodiment ideas, the 
opposition manifested 
toward industrial progress bottom 
opposition the advancement 
knowledge. Opposition progress 
fundamentally and essentially oppo- 
sition science. Every step science 
has been taken the face the bit- 
terest opposition. 

Men science have suffered the 
same fate the great moral teachers 
mankind. Copernicus who over- 
threw the Ptolemaic astronomy that 
had prevailed for more than thou- 
sand years; who perceived that the 
sun the center our universe and 
the earth relatively insignificant star 
that revolves around it, was afraid 
publish his conclusions until the hand 
death was about withdraw him 
beyond the reach persecution. Gali- 
leo, the greatest scientist Italy, who 
labored patiently for years find out 
fundamental truths about nature, was 
more welcome the world than 
Copernicus. invented the ther- 
mometer, discovered the laws the 
pendulum, proved and proclaimed the 
laws falling bodies; discovered 
principles mechanics which are to- 
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day the basis our material civiliza- 
tion; independently invented the 
telescope, and means discov- 
ered worlds yet undreamed of; 
turned his instrument upon the sun 
and found that its supposed perfection 
was marred spots that were plainly 
visible. Men ridiculed his discovery 
and refused look through his tele- 
scope for its verification. Had not 
Aristotle said there were spots 
the sun, and who was Galileo deny 
the dictum that great authority? 
And Galileo, because accepted and 
proclaimed the truth the Coper- 
nican theory that the earth moves 
around the sun, was hailed before 
inquisitorial court Rome and under 
threat death was compelled re- 
cant his doctrine. was left old, in- 
firm, and almost blind, die pov- 
erty and exile, abused, slandered, 
and betrayed, victim the trium- 
phant stupidity those authority. 
like believe that true, 
though denied some historians, 
that was led from the court 
which was tried, and which 
had just repeated recantation the 
words, solemnly swear that 
abjure, curse and detest the error and 
heresy that the earth moves,” mut- 
tered under his breath, “It does move 
nevertheless!” 

Giordano Bruno, 
Italian, who taught the same doctrine, 
scoffed monks and miracles, and 
ridiculed the established religion, was 
forced become wanderer the 
face the earth. was last ap- 
prehended the Inquisition, thrown 
into prison where languished for 
seven years, and the seventeenth 
February, 1600, was burned the 
stake. Visitors Rome today may see 
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the Square the Flower Market 

statue Giordano Bruno unveiled 

his memory 300 years after was 

burned. evidence the truth 

Lowell’s lines— 

For humanity sweeps onward, where today 
the martyr stands, 

the morrow crouches Judas with the 
silver his hands; 

Far front the cross stands ready and the 
crackling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob yesterday 
silent awe return 

glean the scattered ashes into his- 
tory’s golden urn. 


Lavoisier, the founder two 
the grandest our sciences, Chemis- 
try and the 
French scientist whose name should 
honored every land under the sun— 
was guillotined the market-place 
Paris ignorant mob which de- 
clared that the Republic France had 
need scientists. Roger Bacon was 
charged with magic and sorcery. 

The advance medical science 
also story ignorant opposition. At- 
tempts alleviate the pain women 
child-birth anaesthetics were de- 
nounced unholy attempt evade 
the curse pronounced upon women be- 
cause the sin their mother Eve. 
land was burned alive because she 
sought medical relief from pain dur- 
ing the birth son. When chloro- 
form was discovered 1847 James 
Young Simpson its use was condemned 
biblical grounds. For hundreds 
years the study anatomy was pro- 
hibited the supposed interest re- 
When Harvey discovered the 
circulation the blood was for- 
bidden taught the universities. 

What humiliating spectacle the 
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whole history science, invention and 
discovery presents. 

Christopher Columbus conceived 
grand idea, perhaps accepted 
from the ancient Greeks. The people 
about him thought the earth was flat 
round, and that sailing west 
would arrive the East. the 
strength this idea equipped 
few small ships, and with motley 
crew fared forth over trackless and 
unknown sea. His crew mutinied, yet 
held control. Every one his 
men was terror stricken and wished 
turn back, but with faith and de- 
termination rare history, sailed 
and on. 

The blanched mate said “Now must 
pray, 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 


shall say, brave admiral, say, 
sight naught but seas dawn? 
Why you shall say break day, 
Sail on! Sail on! Sail and on! 


And pale and worn kept his deck and 
peered through darkness. 

Ah! That night all dark nights! 

light! 

grew, starlit flag unfurled; 

grew Time’s burst dawn. 

gained world; gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: On! Sail on! 


And yet when Columbus returned 
Spain was thrown into prison, 
threatened with death, escaped torture 
miracle, and died poverty and 
exile. 

wonder Professor Huxley, 
contemplating the pitiable spectacle 
man’s progress was led exclaim: 
know nothing more unutterably 
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saddening than the evolution man- 
kind set forth the annals 
history. Out the darkness pre- 
historic ages man emerges with the 
marks his lowly origin strong upon 
him. brute, only more intelli- 
gent than the other brutes. prey 
blind impulses which often not 
lead him destruction; victim 
endless illusions which make his men- 
tal existence terror and burden and 
fill his physical existence with barren 
toil and battle. attains certain de- 
gree physical comfort and more 
less workable hypothesis life such 
favorable situations the plains 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, and then for 
thousands years, attended infinite 
wickedness, bloodshed and cruelty, 
struggles maintain himself this 
point against the greed and the am- 
bition his fellow-men. makes 
point killing and otherwise per- 
secuting all those who strive get him 
move step onward. And when 
has. moved step, turns about 
confers postmortem 
deification upon his victims.” 


How are account for the blind 
and stupid opposition men every 
progressive idea and every progres- 
sive man? There are several reasons. 
shall mention three. 

First, there natural inertia the 
world thought there the 
world material things. Men’s opin- 
ions become fixed, and their habits 
life and thought become settled. They 
become adjusted; and they naturally 
resent the introduction ideas that 
tend disturb them. They inflict pain 
upon the thinker. disturber 
their peace. “Beware,” said Emerson, 
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“when the great God lets loose 
thinker this planet. Then all 
things are risk. when con- 
flagration has broken out great 
city, and man knows what safe, 
where will end. There not piece 
science but its flank may turned 
tomorrow; there not any literary 
reputation, not the so-called eternal 
names fame, that may not revised 
and condemned. The very hopes 
man, the thoughts his heart, the re- 
ligion nations, the manners and 
morals mankind are all the mercy 
new generalization.” wonder 
the world looks askance the thinker, 
and disposed persecute him. 

Secondly, opposition new ideas 
due mistaken conception the 
truth, rather the source truth. 
Every great religion has its sacred 
book, and this book many re- 
garded the sole fountain truth. 
supposed contain all that man 
needs know. Science is, therefore, 
from this point view, futile and 
irreverent inquiry. But there noth- 
ing clearer than this: There 
sacred book that infallible revela- 
tion concerning the truths nature, 
whatever may with regard 
moral truths. product evolu- 
tion. This true our sacred Bible, 


Out the heart nature rolled the burden 
the Bible old, 

The litanies nations came like the vol- 
cano’s tongue flame, 

from the burning core below, the can- 
ticles love and woe. 


Lowell put it— 


Slowly the Bible the race was writ, 
And not paper leaves leaves stone, 
Each age, each kindred adds verse it, 
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Texts despair hope, joy moan; 

While swings the sea, while mists the 
mountains shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst cliffs 
cloud, 

Still the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 


favorite indoor sport some 
piously read the Bible, put their 
own interpretation upon it, accept 
the interpretation 
thinkers, and then denounce atheist 
infidel all and sundry who pa- 
tient investigation nature arrive 
conclusion other than their own, and 
then endeavor force others con- 
formity coercion and calumny. Such 
misguided people are like the ignorant 
savage who would endeavor stop 
express train throwing himself 
the way it; only they entertain the 
expectation that run over the en- 
gine progress, they surely will be, 
they will proclaimed and com- 
memorated martyrs the faith, and 
perhaps canonized saints. But the 
final judgment men, say nothing 
heaven, the names commemorated 
will those only who patient 
investigation the works and the will 
God revealed nature, have dis- 
covered the truth and manifested the 
courage proclaim and live 
it. These are the prophets today. 
The word divine vouchsafed God 
man 
uttered through the years many 
age, 

And there are lips touched the prophet’s 
rage 

Today there has been since time began. 


Thirdly, and related the second, 
mistaken conception faith. Faith 


many credulity, or, least, 
credence views long since outgrown. 
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other words, men identify faith 
with belief—for instance, literal 
interpretation the Bible; that 
say, belief the doctrine that the 
world was created six days; that the 
first man was created instantaneously; 
that woman was created out man’s 
rib; that the devil the guise 
serpent actually talked with mother 
Eve; that Balaam’s ass discoursed 
the Hebrew language; that the laws 
light were abeyance and rain- 
bow appeared the sky until was 
thrown across the retreating shoulders 
cloud covenant with Abra- 
ham; that the sun and the moon 
actually stopped the sky order 
that one small tribe men might de- 
feat another; that Jonah was actually 
swallowed whale; that devils 
actually took their abode the 
Gadarene pigs. chance these be- 
liefs are lost, then faith gone! 

Not so. Faith not credulity. 
not mere belief either biblical sci- 
entific dogma. Faith becomes farce 
when becomes crystallized into be- 
lief unyielding dogma. Faith, the 
faith that worthwhile, the faith that 
anchor the soul, faith the 
rationality the universe, that love 
its essential law, and that right 
wisdom the scorn consequence. 
This faith when once established not 
disturbed changing beliefs. not 
acceptance merely what may 
regarded the time truth, but faith 
the Truth. Truth Protean; 
flows, and faith should keep pace with 
it. 

Science, therefore, the friend 
faith. Astronomy, for instance, has en- 
larged and ennobled the conception 
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Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God the cloud and hears him the 


rather the astronomer who, with 
physical science, reads the character 
the Creator the wonder his 
least more him than anyone else, 
that “The heavens declare the glory 
God and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” What strange concep- 
tion that science atheistic. the 
devout scientist, and him more than 
another, 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God, 
And only who knows takes off his shoes; 
The rest sit around and pick blackberries. 


The painted savage, bowing himself 
before his idol stone wood, and 
closing his religious festival, may be, 
the orgies cannibal feast, just 
religious the men today. his 
beliefs constitute his faith and his re- 
ligion, why send him missionaries? 
They will destroy his faith and his 
religion. But faith element 
human nature, varying with knowl- 
edge and experience, element that 
remains unshattered not amid the 
wreck matter and the crash 
worlds, least among the ruins 
cherished beliefs, and believe 
that faith purified advancing 
knowledge, then can with good 
conscience send him teachers destroy 
his erroneous beliefs and let his 
faith manifest itself through purer 
knowledge. belief faith, then 
the duty one generation destroy 
the faith the preceding and reéstab- 
lish firmer basis. 
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And with the youth this gen- 
eration. parents regard the retention 
the imperfect beliefs people who 
lived two thousand years ago essen- 
tial faith and religion, they should 
not send their children college. 
Their beliefs are bound shaken. 
will 
change. But college, nowhere 
else, and through the influence sci- 
ence, their beliefs should brought 
into accord with advancing knowledge, 
and their conception the Power that 
manifests itself the universe, what 
call God, should enlarged and 
ennobled. youth should leave col- 
lege—and science left free in- 
vestigate, and the teacher teach, 
one will leave college—less religious 
than when entered, rather more. 
Science not hostile true religion. 
But, some will say, the Biblical ac- 
count man’s creation, any its 
statements are erroneous, then 
false. “False one false all.” But 
what meant “false?” Shake- 
speare false because his plays are 
errors geography and history? 
Milton’s Paradise Lost false because 
sometimes employs the imperfect 
knowledge the science his time? 
Are Aesop’s Fables false because 
represents animals employing the 
speech man? Aye, literary work 
fiction false because seeks pre- 
sent the great truths life through 
fictitious narrative? What means the 
expression, “Fiction sometimes truer 
than fact?” Few believe that every 
parable Christ literal description 
fact, that God and Satan actually 
held the conversation reported the 
Book Job. book, any book, should 
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and its success utilizing its media 
realizing its purpose. All great litera- 
ture utilizes fact and fiction, allegory 
and analogy, parable and fable and 
myth, present great truths life. 
The Bible does this, and does suc- 
cessfully for those whose minds not 
stick the husk and miss the kernel. 
That why great literature. 
men really understand what meant 
“belief” the Bible? Many surely 
not. 

The opponents science recently 
focused their opposition upon biology, 
earlier day they concentrated 
their efforts stay the progress 
astronomy and geology. They have 
chosen for especial opposition the 
loftiest and one the 
cent ideas that modern thought has 
produced, namely, the doctrine 
Evolution. They doubt honestly 
believe that save the faith once de- 
livered the saints they must drive 
evolution out the schools. They 
made illegal subject instruc- 
tion Tennessee and Mississippi. 
Oklahoma for several years has been 
impossible openly teach the doctrine 
the public schools. bill was intro- 
duced Florida making evolutionary 
instruction unlawful. Texas the 
board Regents the state univer- 
sity ordained that “no infidel, atheist, 


ministers certain religious denomination 
America: 

not believe Darwinian evolution Ma- 
terialistic, Atheistic Theistic any other theory 
evolution whatever name called which proposes 
teach that there is, has been such thing nature 
the transmutation species, the evolution life 
from one species another, that man came from 
the anthropoid ape, from any lower form animal 
life, that man derived from common ancestor 
with other so-called primates. believe that man the 
direct creation God and not the product some 
form evolved life.” 
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agnostic shall employed any 
capacity the University Texas.” 
The lower house the legislature 
passed anti-evolution bill, but 
failed the Senate, did Ken- 
tucky the perilous margin one 
vote. North Carolina the Board 
Education will not employ teachers 
who believe evolution. other 
states great religious organizations 
voted give money any school 
teaching evolution; so-called 
“monkey bills” were introduced 
Georgia, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Iowa, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Oregon and Arizona. North 
Carolina semi-political organization, 
Committee One Hundred, was 
formed, and well-financed, whose pur- 
pose was prevent school authorities 
from employing teachers who believe 
evolution, who hold any views 
contrary what they call the simple 
teachings the Bible. Special speakers 
the Bible Crusader type were 
employed, and were assisted 
“local talent.” Darwin spent twenty 
years patient study evolution be- 
fore published word. But 
North Carolina the public was 
enlightened “local 
fusion tongues without Tower 
Babel.* 

All this opposition evolutionary 
views but repetition what took 
place Europe more than half cen- 
tury ago when Darwin published his 
Origin Species, and his Descent 
Man. The same battle took place there 
that now taking place here, and the 
same result will follow; namely, the 
triumph science all along the line. 
Men might well try brush back 
the waves the tide with whisk 
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broom endeavor stay the on- 
coming flood science, crying 
fidel,” and “atheist,” and attempting 
put out the schools legisla- 
tion and out court popular votes. 


What are the schools do? There 
are two views education. There 
the view that, the school, children 
are taught what believe; 
namely, the doctrines proclaimed 
the fathers and founded upon the im- 
perfect knowledge prescientific 
age. These doctrines, regarded in- 
disputably true and not tampered 
with, not questioned, are 
taught the children. Theirs not 
reason why. And this true ex- 
tent political and economic doctrines 
well theology. The school thus 
becomes instrument so- 
cial, economic, and religious propa- 
ganda. Children are indoctri- 
nated with the beliefs which somebody 
thinks are good for them. The teacher 
free, but only within carefully pre- 
scribed limits. The child, too, free, 
but only think things that are 
relatively minor consequence. The 
really vital things are settled for him. 
The teacher must compelled 
teach the particular doctrines that ig- 
thwarted and deprived his sacred 
function. 

This not sound view educa- 
tion. True education not indoctrina- 
tion, not even the inculcation ideas, 
but the training the mind through 
knowledge, and the direction men- 
tal activities; the provision knowl- 
edge that has been tested and tried; 
knowledge which the material for 
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training thought, and the direction 
the mind the sources thought 
material. Under this view the school 
and the teacher are not teach the 
child what think but think, 
and allow him the pleasure 
thought, and arriving his own 
conclusions. These conclusions will 
necessarily imperfect. They will 
often erroneous, but like Arthur 
Hallam Tennyson’s Memo- 
riam— 

Perplexed faith but pure deeds 

last he’ll beat his music out; 

There lives more faith honest doubt 
Believe me, than half the creeds. 


From this viewpoint the teacher 
will not teach evolution the sense 
telling the child what believe, but 
will certainly not try cover 
the facts that have been revealed 
disinterested investigation 
concerning the origin and develop- 
ment living things. 

The teacher, then, who seeks per- 
form his true social function the 
presentation knowledge that may 
serve the pupil the material 
thought, will seek present real 
knowledge and not opinion. will 
present the facts experiment and 
observation. will present scientific 
knowledge, for this the only real 
knowledge have. 

But “such knowledge dangerous.” 
Yes, but dangerous what? out- 
worn creeds, philosophic, religious, 
scientific, that clutter the temple 
human thought, and whose proper 
place the junk pile discarded 
ideas; dangerous primitive super- 
stitions that encrust the mind like 
coating cement, preventing the im- 
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plantation and germination new 
ideas; dangerous fears, the hob- 
goblins the mind that make in- 
tellectual cowards, afraid explore 
new areas universe. 

Science dangerous; but also 
constructive, refreshing, fructifying. 
“Tt droppeth like the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath. 
twice blest, blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

What science that has created all 
this hubbub? merely purified and 
exalted common sense. knowledge 
obtained painful and laborious in- 
vestigation the phenomenoa na- 
ture; knowledge resulting from the 
untrammelled exercise man’s rea- 
son, that divine attribute that lifts him 
above the brute and makes him akin 
God. 

What Science? asks Herbert 
Spencer, and answers thus: 

see the absurdity the prejudice 
against it, need only remark that Science 
simply higher development common 
knowledge; and that Science 
repudiated, all knowledge must repudi- 
ated along with it. The extremest bigot will 
not suspect any harm the observation that 
the sun rises earlier and sets later the 
summer than the winter; but will rather 
consider such observation useful aid 
fulfilling the duties life. Well, Astron- 
omy organized body similar obser- 
vations, made with greater nicety, extended 
larger number objects, and an- 
alyzed disclose the real arrangements 
the heavens, and dispel our false con- 
ceptions them. That iron will rust 
water, that wood will burn, that long kept 
viands become putrid, the most timid sec- 
tarian will teach without alarm, things 
useful known. But these are chemical 


*Spencer, Herbert. First Principles. New York, 
N.Y.: Appleton and Company, 18. 


truths: Chemistry systematized collec- 
tion such facts, ascertained with preci- 
sion, and classified and generalized 
enable say with certainty, concerning 
each simple compound substance, what 
change will occur under given condi- 
tions. And thus with all the sciences.* 


During the past hundred years sci- 
ence has practically remade the world. 
has brought comforts and conveni- 
ences, means increasing happiness, 
heretofore undreamed of. 
doubled the food supply the world 
with one tenth the work. has in- 
creased the average longevity 
America from twenty-one fifty-five 
years. Everybody admits owe 
our material civilization. But books 
have been written—Bertrand Rus- 
Tantalus, for instance—to prove 
indicate that our debt science for 
material civilization alone; that 
are more sympathetic, more 
kindly, less selfish, less disposed 
fly each other’s throats war, 
than have been before. But this in- 
dicates one-sided view history. 
strange that the study history 
much confined the study the 
great evils society—war, diplomacy, 
partisan politics—rather than trac- 
ing the evolution the good. The 
world has progressed and progress- 
ing spiritually well materially, 
and this spiritual progress well 
our material advancement due 
growth knowledge; that say, 
the development science and the 
growth the scientific spirit. Upon 
this must depend for progressive 
future. Science has improved our eco- 
nomic conditions, refined our taste, and 
raised our cultural level. has con- 
tributed self-control, sympathy, 
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kindliness, and the power dis- 
counting our passions. And will 
more this direction permitted 
and encouraged investigate the phe- 
nomena social growth and social 
relations. 

are continue increasingly 
extend our control nature the 
interest man, must leave men 
free follow the lead their own 
thought, free investigate, pro- 
claim and teach the results their in- 
vestigations. “Education should have 
for one its aims,” says Bertrand 
Russell, “to teach people only be- 
lieve propositions when there some 
reason think that they are true.” “It 
intelligence, increasingly wide- 
spread,” says, “that must look 
for the solution the ills from which 
the world suffering.” Liberal think- 
ers generally say the same, and 
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plainly true. Education, therefore, 
should aim free our institutions 
learning, dedicate them the sci- 
ence eternal truth. train “every 
teacher ascertain all the facts can 
—to give light, follow nature, 
matter where she leads; in- 
finitely true himself and us; feel 
that without chain except the 
neither the sayings the dead nor 
the living; that asked look 
with his own eyes, reason for him- 
self without fear, investigate 
every possible direction, and bring 
the fruit all his work. And 
train the future citizens the land 
resent and abhor the repression 
honest thought they now least 
pretend hate other forms human 
slavery.” 


Men are never likely settle question rightly when they 
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COMING MARCH 
GUNN 


see March coming down the road 
meet with twinkling eye; 
whistles tune that speaks June 


And echoes the wind’s chill sigh. 


brings bunch daffodils wild 
With violets peeping between; 
The dew sun-missed, the roots earth-kissed 


Where they tenderly cling the green. 


shake the snow from off shoes, 
Tilt bonnet springtime mode; 
young heart sings; feel grow wings; 


see March coming down the road. 
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THE CHARACTER AND MENTALITY 


THE FRENCH 


GERALDINE 


cannot leave this great and good country, without expressing 
sense its pre-eminence character among the nations the earth. 
more benevolent people have never known, nor greater warmth and 
devotedness their select friendships. Their kindness and accommoda- 
tion strangers unparalleled, and the hospitality Paris beyond 
anything had conceived practicable large city. Their emi- 
nence, too, science, the communicative dispositions their scientific 
men, the politeness the general manners, the ease and vivacity 
their conversation, give charm their society, found nowhere 
else. comparison this, with other countries, have the proof 
primacy, which was given Themistocles, after the battle Salamis. 
Every general voted himself the first reward valor, and the second 
Themistocles. So, ask the traveled inhabitant any nation, what 
country earth would you rather own, where 
are all friends, relatives and the earliest and sweetest 
and recollections would your second choice? 


JEFFERSON: Autobiography. 


LAND France unanimous- 

praised all people who have 

any basis which judge; 
but praise the ordinary French- 
man less often heard. Like Italy, 
France has attracted the covetous 
admiration her neighbors, far and 
near, that most her history has 
been struggle for independence; but 
unlike Italy, she has usually been able 
maintain her integrity and repulse 
her admiring enemies. 

Rome conquered her, but the defeat 
Vercingetorix was nearer blessing 
France the long run. Many 
northern barbarians over-ran the at- 
tractive country; some them, known 
Normans, conquered England, and 
their descendants used their new 
throne the basis operations 
against France. Through many vicis- 


situdes fortune, the Hundred 
Years’ War and other wars, England 
occupied the better part what now 
France, including even Paris; and 
England won the most military vic- 
tories, but finally lost this “fair realm 
France,” and gained nothing but 
practically ineradicable mutual dis- 
trust. Moors from Spain the early 
centuries, Austrians 
from Germany the later centuries— 
all missed the conquest the beauti- 
ful land because the stubborn tenac- 
ity and unexpected strength the 
French people. 

nature dislike the people who 
thwart our designs. Furthermore, 
twice their history the French were 
led strong-willed sovereigns who 
succeeded temporarily conquering 
some their neighbors, Louis XIV 
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and Napoleon Neither such facts 
endear nations each other. There 
are other reasons for the unpopularity 
the French people; they might 
summarized saying that French 
virtues are the sort that mankind 
respects, but not such win sympathy 
and affection. 

Why the land France attrac- 
tive foreigners, well its citi- 
zens? There first the eternal beauty 
her scenery, most varied and com- 
plete all countries, from the most 
famous Alpine peaks, Mont Blanc, 
the most favored sea-side resorts, 
Biarritz—pleasantly humanized with 
all kinds architecture from prehis- 
hangars. All climates, from northern 
fog and snow southern semi-tropical 
Riviera, are offered France. Even 
the city scenes are attractive, the 
proverb quoted Englishman 
over hundred years ago suggests con- 
cerning the boulevards: “When the 
good God out humor, opens 
one the windows heaven and re- 
covers his spirits glimpse this 
long line Wordsworth, even 
after had lost sympathy with the 
Revolutionists and Napoleon, still re- 
membered that “France chosen 
soil, where sun and breeze shed gentle 
spot rich all things that 
can soothe and please.” 

Underneath this soothing and pleas- 
ing atmosphere lies homely philos- 
ophy deduced from the centuries 
French peasants, and expressed 
their saying that life never good 
bad you believe is. This truth 
doubtless contributes their great 
facility accommodating themselves 
the reverses life, and extract- 
ing honey from the bitter things this 
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nounced either true philosophy 
something efficacious, 
though some people try call the 
result levity character. Whatever 
this ability that reconciles the French 
misfortune, contributes the 
poise, balance and sanity the coun- 
try, and restful other people. 
France shows mastery the art 
living such other land can offer 
even one class its residents. And 
France offers all classes, rich, 
poor, intellectual and mercantile. The 
German Friedrich Sieburg wrote that 
take part the life France, daily 
and intellectual, itself blessing. 
thus discussed the profound satis- 
faction that comes from merely being 
France and breathing its air: 
ever sees human happiness the har- 
monious fulfillment self; whoever 
reserves the highest praise for the na- 
tion that succeeds giving complete 
expression flesh, stone, and word 
its sense life; whoever refuses, 
short, live without the things the 
mind—that man will love France.” 
French character that 
makes their country attractive, 
strangers and citizens both, the easy 
frank sociability amiability their 
ordinary life. Conversation not 
limited the weather, nor are stran- 
gers treated with more ceremony and 
stiffness than are neighbors. John 
Stuart contrasted this simple 
frankness behavior with the English 
mode existence, where “everybody 
acts everybody else (with few 
exceptions) was either enemy 
bore.” The general habit the 
French people show, well 
expect, friendly feeling everyone 
towards every other, whenever there 
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positive cause for the opposite. 

This spontaneity action may re- 
sult individual displeasure well 
collective pleasure. When was 
Parisian bakery, tried hasten mat- 
ters picking own pieces and 
dropping them into the carton the 
clerk’s hand. She was meticulously 
placing each piece with her tongs, 
when dropped another delicious 
pastry top one with intricately 
designed soft frosting. Instantly she 
gave hand decisive slap, and fol- 
lowed her action with terse lecture 
clumsy ruining her beautiful 
perfect patisserie. The fact that was 
buying them all myself did not make 
her any the less resent disregard 
the beauty that masterpiece frost- 
ing. French people cherish beauty any- 
where, even pastries already sold; 
and they treat strangers like members 
their family—with regard disci- 
pline and honest self-expression. 

the long run, may satis- 
faction know exactly what asso- 
ciates think and themselves, 
and know that all emotions—joy, 
rage, affection, 
pressed openly. Thus France the 
bad well the good points in- 
dividual and national character 
come the surface and break out more 
fearlessly everyday matters than 
almost any other country. 
uralness manners makes the coun- 
try more attractive; but does not 
always enhance stranger’s personal 
regard for the individual. Hence arises 
part the discrepancy between the 
popular conception France and 
the Frenchman. 

Nearly all intelligent observers no- 
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tice the more sophisticated mature 
quality French people. They have 
lost the illusions that others cherish; 
they know themselves 
oughly. This quality maturity was 
what made Henry 
them: “In spite all its drawbacks, 
France has still more give one than 
any other country has, that know. 
French are, sure, rather 
too intelligent, which cannot said 
any other people, and they under- 
stand their own difficulties too well, 
which also occasional drawback 
felicity; but they have lots vari- 
ety and still some few broken vestiges 
and traditions art. They not get 
nerves the Germans and 
English do.” 

Yet many casual and superficial 
travelers are irritated that very 
over-intelligence the French, and 
prefer the people more like the 
Americans. The very maturity 
French temperament signifies 
ance, which seems contradictory 
some observers. While the Frenchman 
enjoys new ideas and likes consider 
radical theories, yet his experience has 
taught him where security and his own 
best interests lie. His hard-headedness 
counterbalances his free extreme 
discussion; old joke puts it: the 
French character resembles Dutch 
cheese, red the outside and white 
within. Siegfried says: 
Frenchman wears his heart the left 
(Radical), and his pocket the Right 
(Conservative); and every French- 
man has pocket practice.” 

Thus politics, may speak like 
extremist, and overthrow many 
statesmen—temporarily; but his ac- 
tion conservative enough, and his 
changes governments nowadays 
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mean very little the long run. 
enjoys new ideas and the process 
thinking them through from every 
angle and weighing them all 
theories; but his very solid wisdom as- 
signs them ultimately their true value 
that “the just measure” continues 
reign supreme French life. 
because the Frenchman energetic 
and thorough using his mind that 
faces facts with less emotion and at- 
tempt evasion than does the man 
any other nationality. never 
afraid recognize facts, however dis- 
concerting; and insists upon dis- 
cussing them completely and openly. 

While has ambitions, has 
fewer social pretences than Anglo- 
Saxons and others. Gentility its 
English sense unknown true 
French circles, where persons are not 
ashamed poor have lowly an- 
tecedents. once happened ask 
professor Paris liked aspara- 
gus. answered: think do, but 
never have any. You see chicken and 
asparagus are for the merchants, big 
small, for they can afford them. But 
then,” added simply, “we intel- 
lectuals have some compensations 
doubtless.” 

The following comment attracted 
attention old file the Lon- 
don Telegraph (dated 1923, be- 
lieve), because illustrates the un- 
blushing acceptance facts the 
Frenchmen. “There little story 
which Edouard Herriot, the Radi- 
cal leader, tells about his aunt, who 
was for many years Maurice Bar- 
cook, and about old overcoat, 
which the distinguished Catholic once 
generously presented the impecuni- 
ous but industrious young man. The 
story has little interest itself; but 
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the fact that prominent member 
the Chamber, telling it, can quite 
frankly refer his aunt having been 
cook man who now his political 
opponent, throws illuminating ray 
upon the truly democratic character 
French life. may also, indeed, 
taken show how highly the French 
value their cooks; but, whichever 
the right point view, could such 
absence snobbishness possible 
England, even today?” 


Since the French accept facts facts 
and think unnecessary disguise 
suppress them, they seem worry not 
all about what impression they are 
making individually collectively 
upon other people, especially stran- 
gers. They may polite general 
principles and from habit, and from 
the feeling that just polite, 
that you deserve receive polite- 
ness. But they will very seldom flatter 
you try please you, our youth 
are taught America, and 

many nations very assiduously. The 
French might possibly have been ob- 
sequious before their Revolution; but 
they surely are not now. 

went into Paris shop 
get hat, the sales-girl looked me, 
asked for what purpose wanted the 
hat, with what suit intended wear 
it, and what wanted pay for it. 
answered her questions, and very 
promptly she brought one hat. 
looked good enough, but wanted 
try several and take choice. She 
told firmly that the hat she chose 
for fitted all requirements and 
was becoming; that she had other 
that did so; that disliked it, did 
not need buy it; but that there was 
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use looking any other hat 
the shop since other was suitable. 
was vanquished her logic and 
bought her hat, though had 
vated America prejudice against 
buying the first article shown me. That 
hat proved exactly right; and such 
straight-forward succeed 
with French people. But they usually 
are dangerous, and they antagonize 
other less matter-of-fact individuals. 

Still more unfortunate the French 
way airing all their unpleasant 
shortcomings for enemies well 
colleagues examine. They have 
weakness for washing their soiled linen 
their front door steps, and splash- 
ing about noisily while they it. The 
more sensational wicked the scan- 
dal, whether the law courts 
politics personal matters, the 
more completely the French expose 
every bit the public gaze. With 
their natural instinct the job 
thoroughly and their curiosity find 
out all about it, their zeal ends mak- 
ing foreigners think that the crime was 
common occurrence rather than 
unusual, and perhaps that was worse 
than really was. 

The Dreyfus Affair was example 
the French method, which dis- 
graced the nation unjustly before the 
German and the English onlookers. 
That one crime was, however, the only 
instance injustice Jew the 
French army, which contained more 
Jewish officers than other armies; and 
the whole affair clarified the relation 
the state and the army, reducing the 
power the military most salu- 
tary manner. Yet all strangers ex- 
cept few very well-informed think- 
ers, the Affair merely added the 
general unpopularity the French 
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people. ought rather have shown 
the world their moral bravery 
dragging out corruption, and fighting 
away broad daylight until 
was finally crushed. Their frank dis- 
cussion surely displayed not indul- 
gence for dishonesty but their im- 
politic, unconventional and honest, 
methods. 

our own country somewhat 
parallel case corruption legal 
procedure has been systematically cov- 
ered for just twenty years, even 
when new evidence has been unequiv- 
ocally established which would re- 
verse the original decision and free the 
prisoner. are afraid implications 
and possible discredit high places; 
reverse the French method; 
lock our soiled linen and try keep 
hidden while continues spread 
the infection dishonesty throughout 
our body politic. Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay, Briton long resident France, 
said: “Conventionality, prudery, hy- 
pocrisy may save from scandals; but 
France scandals are mere surface 
waves, beneath which the steady, mor- 
al, industrious life the French peo- 
ple goes unsullied their influence 
and indifferent their example.” 

The ordinary Frenchman lives 
very monotonously regular and simple 
life; that one reason why 
engrossed irregularity when can 
find his newspapers associates. 
His diversions are talking 
week-days over little wine diluted 
with water low priced neighbor- 
hood café, seeing gallery Sundays 
going fishing, and every day saving 
his centimes, and counting the years 
until can retire from business. 
Paris lawyer fifty-eight years age 
was practicing music diligently his 
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leisure, that when retired sixty 
could play the church organ the 
village where and his wife would 
spend their happy years lei- 
sure. 

The minor comforts life that the 
English consider very desirable and 
the Americans necessary are looked 
upon almost luxuries the French. 
Small material things not greatly 
worry Frenchman unless they are 
matter economy. Then imme- 
diately becomes interested, for thrifti- 
ness more French than Scotch 
virtue. Sometimes approaches vice; 
but illustrates the law the survival 
the fittest, because for centuries only 
the very frugal Frenchmen could 
manage live. 

Everyone knows the story the 
American family Paris who sold 
their useless garbage can soon 
they hired French cook. doubtless 
was true. The French grocer also 
masterly economist. sells his rab- 
bits which feeds the waste and 
trimmings from his vegetables. 
cooks the unsold vegetables and stacks 
them platters make humble 
delicatessen counter, where yesterday’s 
left-over milk appears cottage 
cheese. The unsold remainders from 
this counter feed his family. His old 
newspapers are carefully cut into 
pieces twisted into cones wrap 
the customer’s purchases. His wife, 
with her knitting darning her el- 
bow, sits the desk receive the 
money, keep the books, and help him 
and their child wait upon customers. 
The only leisurely member the gro- 
cer’s establishment the cat, whose 
efficiency catching mice leaves 
hours sleep the sack lentils 


the window, sit outside the 
door scrutinizing strangers. 

Business business France, not 
adventure experiment. Eggs 
are always fresh, course, but their 
freshness graded into three degrees 
with appropriate prices. Many places 
sell eggs the weight, which proce- 
dure eminently just, long hens 
will not standardize their product. 
Justice always the great considera- 
tion. customer allowed fondle 
the tomatoes and pinch the peaches 
choose the finest specimens; for 
then would reducing the general 
quality the remainder, and finally 
the poorest would not sold. Such 
loss unthinkable French grocer. 
Likewise, the idea chain stores 
seems too extravagant uncertainty. 

Independence and security are the 
ideals France; hence business there 
little, not big; profits and losses are 
little. The average Frenchman not 
intrigued grandiose business 
schemes; when wants exercise his 
imagination, turns art oratory, 
not finances. shocked the 
American idea buying the in- 
stallment plan, using purchase 
before paid for. saving that 
does installments and constantly 
too; his preoccupation economy. 

The French not only despise waste, 
Ford Madox Ford says, but they 
regard with contempt being 
clumsiness the mind, the pas- 
sion for waste were truly unnatural 
vice rather than imbecility. The 
French are really the most economical 
race the world, for they secure the 
maximum what they want the 
minimum cost. 

Prominent among their qualities 
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their painstaking industry and faithful 
application manual labor. From 
early centuries the French have been 
noted for fine handiwork, for many 
arts that require extreme skill. They 
have remained even the present; 
they still prefer make one durable 
beautiful article hand rather than 
dozen flimsy ones machinery. 
They have always shown remark- 
able daintiness and precision execu- 
tion, painting, poetry, sculpture, 
lace, textiles, all their arts and 
crafts. 

Their cuisine may owe part its 
famed excellence that same kind 
skill. Surely the French not buy 
more costly foods; the other hand, 
they are likely buy the less expen- 
sive and keep them too long. But their 
results are better than one finds else- 
where Europe—except when econ- 
omy curbs their culinary genius too 
much. They take the most interest 
cooking, for Moliére’s character 
said, live good soup and not 
fine language. Thomas Moore 
wrote his long forgotten but clev- 
erly entertaining versified narrative 
The Fudge Family Paris, 


Yet who can help loving the land that has 
taught 
Six hundred and eighty-five ways dress 
eggs? 


More people than “the English 
have scornful insular way calling 
the French light,” yet levity not 
their trait character. Gaiety man- 
ners very different, and careless ob- 
servers have mistaken the two. Mon- 
taigne spoke the French nation 
naturally free and gay, and said: 
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nothing without gaiety.” Buoyancy 
spirit great help all misfor- 
tunes and disappointments; but 
not thoughtlessness frivolity. Nat- 


Frenchman express his passing rip- 


ples humor fantastic moods when 
Englishman American would 
suppress them lest they offend the 
canons good form. 

The superficial levity some parts 
Paris has been cultivated for the 
foreign visitors. Even further back 
than hundred years ago, young Eng- 
lishmen went Paris gather there 
the guilty thrills for which they did 
not dare caught searching Lon- 
don. Now Americans and Germans 
follow the British example, and the 
reputation France suffers con- 
sequence among unthinking strangers. 
Very few French people ever patron- 
ize the vicious and 
worthless entertainments that Paris 
supplies for the transient visitors who 
demand such and eagerly pay for 
them. 

Some years ago 
conference sociologists met Paris 
following their detailed inspection 
tour many large European cities. 
The newspapers announced that these 
well-informed experts said their sur- 
vey showed that Paris was the most 
decent and best-regulated all large 
cities. The Paris chief police 
interview remarked that naturally 
could not dispute the opinion such 
august body, and that had 
worked very hard fighting all kinds 
vice, but that was inclined be- 
lieve human beings were somewhat 
similar most large cities, and 
would not risk any weakening his 
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vigilance. Nevertheless was grati- 
fied see that strangers found Paris 
highly respectable. 

France women are more impor- 
tant than elsewhere. While the con- 
servative senate takes care that the 
chamber deputies does not give 
women the franchise, lest they imperil 
the delicate relation church and 
state, yet women are very formidable 
France, and all people recognize 
their power. There branch 
human industry which they are not 
likely found engaged. French 
women may anything from one 
the highest honored university pro- 
fessors (as saw Mme. Curie 
great convocation the Sorbonne), 
customs inspector street sweeper 
Paris subway. The French seem 
have passed over that phase social 
organization where labor special- 
ized divided according sex. Who 
could find better cooks and dress-mak- 
ers than French men? Some take the 
place excellent chambermaids and 
house-servants hotels and ocean 
steamers. Where are there better cash- 
iers and hote] managers then French 
women, who usually keep their hus- 
bands gainfully employed clerks, 
head-porters head-waiters? The re- 
sults show distinct harmony and 
ciency, well the ever necessary 
economy. 

Life, indeed, made pleasant 
the greater culture and leisure the 
women, who are less harassed their 
household cares because these are 
shared their husbands. Versatility 
the part the women induces ver- 
satility their husbands, who become 
careful nurses for the children many 
time. The French merely consider 
themselves economical and reasonable 


evading the many misfits life 
inescapable world where men 
women have closed spheres their 
own. 

The troublesome topic marriage 
French writer, Feuillerat: “In 
France, everywhere else, love 
held indispensable marriage. 
sometimes, every country, con- 
siderations wordly interest are in- 
sidiously mingled with the tender 
emotions, the rest the 
world does. do, however, admit 
that wisdom and experience should 
logically have their say estimating 
realities delicate community 
tastes and intellectual affinity. Hence 
the played the parents—a 
moreover, recognized and made al- 
most obligatory law. The sys- 
tem, must admit, not perfect. 
Not all marriages arranged under the 
have succeeded putting that 
grave problem, marriage, under the 
sway reason; and achieve- 
ment which may justly 
proud.” 

Such explanation French 
scholar reveals much; discloses the 
comparative lack stress feelings 
and the great stress logic and rea- 
sonable system—the common charac- 
teristics French discussion, For 
whether the Revolution put Reason 
throned, the ever-present goddess 
French life reason, where she wor- 
shipped with more devotion than else- 
where. Perhaps the French cult rea- 
son survives from their classical herit- 
age. Certainly their insistence 
moderation “juste mésure,” lawful 
measure, the exact value, develop- 
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ment the Greek ideals “nothing 
excess,” and justice. 

This worship reason shows 
many aspects French life. appears 
reasonable for children inherit 
equally; hence the English system 
primogeniture nothing French- 
man. Farms are divided and subdi- 
vided and the population remains pre- 
dominantly agricultural. The average 
area the French farm thirty-two 
acres; while the American one hun- 
dred thirty-four; and the British, 
three hundred ninety. Even the coun- 
tries advertised the nations small 
farmers are less such than France; 
for Denmark’s farms average one hun- 
dred fifteen acres, and 
forty-five. France has thus attained 
fortunate balance between agriculture 
and industry—a 


among civilized nations today. 
The individual’s reason even limits 


the size French families. The exi- 
gencies national defense might 
argue for France increase her popu- 
lation keep pace with her 
neighbors; but the people themselves 
continue have only many chil- 
dren they feel financially able 
educate and establish suitable posi- 
tions life. Thus the population 
France remains stationary; and the 
struggle for livelihood less likely 
crush the individual Frenchman. 
Since the secularization education 
France, reason requires that chil- 
dren given some ethical teaching 
supplant the religious training. Aft- 
much logical deliberation, course 
moral and civic instruction was 
worked out for all French elementary 
schools. The biographies national 
heroes and great figures many fields 
human endeavor are taught il- 
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lustrate desirable traits character. 
The list appears have been very in- 
intelligently selected: Charlemagne 
teaches the French child the love 
knowledge; Bernard Palissy, the lack 
self-interest; Henri IV, generosity; 
Jacquard, the invention the weav- 
loom. Among the non-Gallic he- 
roes are included Columbus, for per- 
severance; Livingstone, the explorer; 
and Benjamin Franklin, for wisdom, 
the invention the lightning rod and 
other aspects greatness. Many peo- 
ple have ridiculed this attempt in- 
culcate sound morals without reli- 
gious basis; but its results can soon 
measured this present generation, 
and already its success indicated 
such reliable indexes for judgment 
decrease crime. quite likely 
that the application reason ethical 


Another trait the Frenchman that 
seems strange Anglo-Saxon the 
extreme individualism that wrecks 
party discipline politics. Sometimes 
seems that there are almost many 
political parties the Chamber 
there are deputies. One cause for this 
extreme individualism the intellec- 
tual keenness that produces strongly 
held beliefs, ideals, and theories, and 
emphasizes the importance ideas. 
Another cause may genuine re- 
sentment authority, reluctance 
team-work and sink personality in- 
vague anonymous unit, just the 
opposite the English attitude. 

The “curious” French intellect was 
explained the great historian 
Lavisse: “It difficult for French- 
men follow pure instinct. are 
like the children who want know 
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what there the drum that makes 
the big noise. That why have 
burst many drums, behind which 
other peoples who have kept them con- 
tinue march with cadenced step.” 

Victor Hugo began his ode the 
Vendome Column with the statement 
that the Gallic cock that wakes 
the world. Hugo’s metaphor has been 
almost true poetical. France, 
oftener its history than any other 
state, has caught and focused the in- 
fluences scarcely discernible other 
nations, and has exhibited their vir- 
tues, faults, and dangers the world. 
One English scholar went far 
declare 1888 that the most famous 
instance any and every extreme 
found the long annals 
France. But doubt his statement 
holds true today; for these recent 
years America has exhibited the most 
extreme capitalism, and Russia the 
most extreme collectivism. 

Yet there certain forwardness 
prophetic nature French ideas 
and history. That was what Arnold 
Bennett meant when was describ- 
ing certain men those who think 
today London “what London will 
think tomorrow and what Paris 
thought yesterday.” His mot re- 
minds one the French saying that 
“all good little philosophies 
England when they die.” The French 
have been advanced thought often; 
but the English have not always been 
behind. 

The French have often started the 
great ideas that less inventive but more 
practical nations have developed. Nu- 
merous instances might noted from 
all fields, differing widely en- 
gineering, empire-building, bacteriol- 
ogy, where French initiative led the 
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way, but where the profitable devel- 
opment and perfection came from 
other peoples. The French are such 
poor advertisers that the world does 
not suspect what they have contrib- 

popular and persistent fallacy 
that France, “famed all great arts, 
none supreme.” Few great nations 
have failed supreme some one 
the great arts, and the truth that 
France has led many any mod- 
ern nation. Surely architecture one 
the greatest arts, and there France 
created and perfected Gothic, the only 
style that ranks high the classical 
Greek; while the French Romanesque 
and Renaissance are the equal any 
their category. Modern France has 
surpassed her contemporaries paint- 
ing and sculpture. She has been su- 
preme more the minor arts than 
has any other nation, miniature 
painting, enamel, tapestry, fine furni- 
ture, costume, porcelain the occi- 
dental world. literary arts, France 
has surpassed other nations techni- 
cal and informative prose, criticism, 
classical tragedy, high comedy, 
satire, the essay and oratory, be- 
sides minor forms like the fable, medi- 
eval metrical romances, chronicles. 
war and diplomacy—the practice 
great strategists—can called arts, 
these must added the list those 
which France has been supreme. 
All intelligent visitors admit French 
supremacy the art living. 

Strange seems Anglo-Saxon 
scholars, the Frenchman awards his 
laurels the intellectual; even the 
political positions and honors the 
learned. The English public idolize 
the athlete; the German, the soldier; 
and the American, the business mag- 
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nate. The French fondness for disin- 
terested culture has gained them the 
epithet modern Athenians, for they 
honor and encourage learning does 
other Their interest in- 
tellectual pursuits has given them 
certain keenness handling ideas and 
reasoning. 

Whatever the average Frenchmen 
were the eighteenth century and 
during their Revolution, 1848 
they had already achieved distinction 
among the masses Europeans for 
their intelligence. the end the 
century, all students national af- 
fairs admitted that civilization per- 
meated lower level French than 
other communities. And this civili- 
zation based upon the classical works 
the nation—the very best from 
their past. schools, books, news- 
papers, lectures, theaters, the French 
continually measure their achievement 
the most nearly perfect standard 
known them, and thus increase their 
sense the national treasure which 
underlies patriotism. 

French patriotism, according the 
Spanish diplomat Salvador Mada- 
riaga, has intellectual character, “as 
free from the possessive passion the 
Spaniard from the racial limitations 
which the group sense imposes 
English patriotism.” 

The French love their republic with 
something personal passion, like 
great beneficent goddess strength 
and peace. The English novelist 
George explained: “They are con- 
scious the gifts that the Republic 
has showered upon them, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and they are deep- 
attached this incorporeal mis- 
tress; the very name ‘Marianne’ the 
austere and beautiful head that figures 
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the Republic tender; the symbol 
different spirit from the British 
lion from the double-headed 
eagle the Chinese dragon. Mari- 
anne not the brutal conquerors; 
she strong but pacific, justice-loving 
and generous; look upon Roty’s beau- 
tiful coin, showing the slim female 
figure sowing the good grain broadcast 
over the sweeping fields the world, 
over the fields already kissed the 
first rays the distant rising sun: how 
much poetry and strength are concen- 
trated this tiny picture! And that 
France and still more the Republic, 
understood true Frenchman. The 
French have tried all systems gov- 
ernment, from anarchy dictature; 
they have tried them again and again 
and all but the Republican system 
have been found wanting.” 

The three magic words—liber- 
ty, equality, fraternity—remain from 
Revolutionary times unify and in- 
spire the French; just the Liberty 
Trees, one huge plane-tree the 
cathedral Bayeux, remain from 
1797 symbolize the aspirations 
that momentous epoch. Likewise the 
tomb tne Unknown Soldier under 
the Arch Triumph eloquent 
symbol patriotic citizens. 

refugees and expatriates from 
every part Europe, France seems 
indeed the haven liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. She welcomes 
many immigrants that her falling 
birth-rate counterbalanced great 
numbers Italians, Russians, Poles, 
Spaniards, Jews, Kabyles and others. 
France even hospitable her col- 
ored colonials other imperial 
nation is, for she seems have 
instinctive feeling racial antago- 
nism, perhaps because she united 
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spiritual and cultural bonds. She 
able absorb and assimilate her im- 
migrants and impose her culture 
and civilization them more rapidly, 
greater extent, and truer man- 
ner than other nations have been 
able assimilate their outsiders. For 
French civilization has more uni- 
versal and intellectual character. 
Likewise modern France succeed- 
ing colonial power; time has 
shown the results her rule especially 
Algeria and Tunisia very 
good, and her rank now second only 
Great Britain the extent her 
overseas empire. Her attitude toward 
colonies symbolized the expres- 
sions “African France” instead 
French Africa, and “Frenchmen 
color” instead lower races. Her 
method colonization has proved it- 
self sound, practical, and profitable 
modern imperialism seems likely 
prove great power. certainly 
has succeeded with the natives this 
France,” and afforded them 
more harmonious prosperity and high- 
form civilization. After many 
vicissitudes colonial 
cleverly expressed the tradition that 
“France makes colonies that John 
Bull may take them,” France controls 
now about five million square miles 
colonies, dependencies, protectorates 
and mandates all parts the world. 
Just the year before the World 
War broke out, Rudyard Kipling—a 
staunch Britisher always—paid the 
following tribute France 
poem entitled “France 1913”: 


have learned keenest use know 
each other’s mind. 

What shall Blood and Iron loose that 
cannot bind? ... 
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Broke every known mischance, lifted 
over all 

the light sane joy life, the buckler 
the Gaul; 

Furious luxury, merciless toil, 

Terrible with strength renewed from 
tireless soil 

Strictest judge her own worth, gentlest 
man’s mind, 

First face the Truth and last leave old 
Truths behind— 

France, beloved every soul that loves 
serves its kind! 


Then the War came and the na- 
tions Europe suffered beyond the 
comprehension Americans. And our 
ideas the French were distorted 
our peculiar associations with the dis- 
abled nation. Few figures are neces- 
sary demonstrate their heroic de- 
termination and valor. 
From the beginning actual fighting 
during the last week August 1914, 
the end November, period 
three months, the French lost 
killed, wounded and prisoners 
men, and the British with army 
about one-seventh that the French, 
lost 85,000 men, total allied loss 
939,000. More than four-fifths the 
French losses were sustained the 
first shock. the fighting from Au- 
gust September when the 
victory the Marne was definitely 
achieved period three weeks), 
the French losses were 600,000. Noth- 
ing comparable with this concentrated 
slaughter has ever been sustained 
any combatant the same period 
time. 

Commenting these figures Mr. 
Winston Churchill very appropriately 
says: “That the French army should 
have survived this frightful butchery, 


or 


the glaring miscalculations which 
caused it, and the long harassed re- 
treats which was attended, and 
yet should have retained the fighting 
qualities which rendered sublime re- 
covery possible, the greatest proof 
their martial fortitude and devotion 
which history will record.” 

compare the relative effects 
the combatant nations, the proportions 
killed and missing are significant: 
France, one 30; England, one 
66; Italy, one 79; Germany, one 
35; Austria, one 50; Russia, one 
United States, one 2000. 

The majority Americans 
France 1918 did not understand the 
deep implications the fact that they 
were seeing exhausted nation whose 
unremitting struggle and sorrows 
four terrible years had left incli- 
nation time extend attractive 
courtesies allies apparently self- 
sufficient. And later too, the nominally 
victorious French felt stimulus 


The French know 
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exert themselves make favorable 
impression (as did the Germans the 
occupied and unscarred territory 
1919). Thence has arisen widespread 
misunderstanding among our ordinary 
service men, whose background, 
well study foreign language, was 
insufficient interpret their experi- 
ences justly. 

The French, with their usual dis- 
regard appearances that may re- 
quire explanation, took matter 
course that American comrades un- 
derstood them; but relatively few 
Americans did. The killing one 
citizen out every thirty inhabitants, 
not mention the permanently in- 
jured and the losses from invasion 
and devastation—such tragic experi- 
ence too much for another nation 
ever understand and adequately 
evaluate for the future. Therefore 
need think very carefully and learn 
many facts before judge the nations 
Europe today. 


better how live than anybody else; which 


means that the average Frenchman gets more satisfaction and 


pleasure out his seventy years this 


world than the average 


citizen any other nation. The fundamental reason for this 
that contented creature with natural fund and 
love beauty, and these qualities seem like reflection from his 
fair and fertile Van 
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TENNYSON, THE POET 
Mary 


The poet golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above; 

Dower’d with the hate hate, 
The scorn scorn, 


The love love. 


THESE lines, Lord Tennyson 
might well have been writing 
himself, and the title the poem 
from which they are taken, “The Poet 
Love,” readily applies him, for 


sang always song undying 
love, multiplying truth truth.” 
That considered love the all-per- 
vading influence life easily de- 
duced from the fact that poem after 
poem his has for its theme the im- 
mortality love and its power “to 


shape shatter life till the life shall 
have fled.” question whether not 
was the type writer deal ade- 
quately with the subject hardly 
worthwhile since his poems bear silent 
witness his artistic ability. Tenny- 
son could have written “as one who 
loved his fellowmen” since under- 
standing and sympathy such has 
shown treating with the subject 
love are qualities one whose heart 
and mind were mellowed the emo- 
tion itself. Love is, Tennyson him- 
self said poem, more ideal artist 
than all. 

artist weighs the value 
pigments yielding tone values es- 
sential effect, has this poet 
weighed the materials life and sifted 
out the one quality which needed 
complete the picture life. 

Love alone, has told mankind, 


cause enough for praising the heav- 
ens. But love one should not imag- 
ine that means elemental passion. 
One would search through his poetry 
vain find any stress laid upon this 
phase. one critic expressed it, “His 
the intenser singing another 
sphere.” Love, Tennyson, was freed 
from the wordly and allied with the 
divine. Many amateur rhymester 
today would profit reading this 
master for the lesson love sub- 
ject matter: 

love involves the love before; 

love vaster passion now; 

Tho’ mixed with God and Nature thou 

seem love thee more and more. 


Weaving personal love and im- 
mortal love together, Tennyson has 
created tapestry that can serve 
pattern for generations come. This 
philosophy found its fullest, deepest 
expression his poem, “In Memo- 
riam.” There has expanded love 
until includes not that man for 
maid, but for myriad things—love 
country, the race man, Na- 
ture, and ideals mankind. 

“The Princess,” deals with 
the love man and maid expressed 
the lines 
Something wild within her breast, 

greater than all knowledge beat her 
down. 
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And again the poem the welding 
force the affection between the sexes 
expressed thus: 

Each fulfils 


Defect each, and always thought 
thought, 
Purpose purpose, will will, they grow. 


Again, Tennyson brings out the 
higher, more divine, expression, when 


has Sir Galahad say, 


never felt the kiss love, 

Nor maiden’s hand mine. 

More bounteous aspects beam, 
mightier transports move and thrill. 


This emotion also conveyed these 
lines: 


spirit beats her mortal bars, 
down dark tides the glory slides 
And starlike mingles with the stars. 


“Life piled life,” the poet wrote, 
“were all too little” give time 
comprehend the magnitude the 
emotion, love, but what one man could 
do, Lord Tennyson did his poetry. 

The poet evaluated the emotion and 
found strains immortality, un- 
til one his greatest poems 
identifies God love, and postulates 
Love creation’s final law. pe- 
riod dissension creation, Tenn- 
yson stabilized discussions faith 
and offered comfort, though perhaps 
temporary, those whose thinking, 
science disturbed. made fairly 
successful attempt harmonize divine 
love with science that taught: 


This world was once fluid haze light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets. 


People were glad 


feel, altho’ tongue can prove, 
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That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself love. 


Recognizing, then, that the mighti- 
est forces the world are spiritual, 
Tennyson also felt that them all, 
love most powerful. Again and 
again, apostrophized his lines 
God identical with love did 
the first stanza “In Memoriam”: 


Strong Son God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
faith and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where cannot prove. 


other words, realized that 
only love aided faith could bring 
meaning and purpose out the chaos 
perplexing doubt that call life. 
himself was always one “Who 
trusted God was love indeed.” This 
belief put into his heart give man- 
kind this measure: 


More things are wrought prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


this same poem find two lines 
having for their antecedent subject 
‘prayer,’ but love could also inter- 
preted advantage the subject. 


For the whole round earth every way 


Bound gold chains about the feet God. 


Tennyson has considered some 
his poems life devoid personal 
love. early poem, “Mariana 
the South,” dwells the fact that 
her death would welcome since 
then she would not 


left alone 
live forgotten and live forlorn. 


The poem “The Palace Art” has 
for its theme the hermitage soul 
marvelous palace filled with art, 
shut away from all human love. How 
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successful the experiment was, the fol- 
lowing lines disclose. 


And that shuts Love out, turn shall 

Shut out from Love, and her threshold 
lie 

Howling outer darkness. 


For love, and not for this 


Was common clay ta’en from the common 
earth 

Moulded God, and temper’d with the 
tears 

angels the perfect shape man. 


interesting phase love pre- 
sented the poem whose 
hero 


—would flee from the cruel madness 
love 

The honey poison-flowers and all the 
measureless ill. 


Tennyson represents him definitely 
craving sympathy and love, but be- 
ing afraid the consequences, having 
sworn undying hatred for the fam- 
ily with whose daughter could fall 
love. accordingly has steeled 
himself against this love, and first 
able speak the girl 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 

null, 
Bare perfection, more. 


But after meeting her occasionally, 
haunted her vision night, 
gemlike, ghostlike, death- 
like,” until cannot sleep and 
driven down pace the beach hear 


—the scream maddened beach dragged 
down the wave, 


and find 


The shining daffodil dead and Orion low 
his grave. 


This love, however, has the power 

carry him through bitter cynicism 

voiced the lines 

are puppets, Man his pride and 
Beauty fair her flower. 


And last speaks love having 
flame.” That not just figure 
speech, for Tennyson has vividly 
portrayed the stages the young 
man’s feeling that the above line comes 
powerful climax, and are pre- 
pared for the summary that love has 
made him “one with his kind,” and 
has brought him the knowledge that 


better fight for the good than rail 
the ill. 


Often Tennyson hints the dearth 
love his age man for man. 
demned the instructors with 


You that profess teach 
And teach nothing, feeding not the 
heart. 


another time made the state- 
ment “There was want love 
Cambridge then.” 

Tennyson’s mind, Love seemed 
greater factor than mere knowledge. 
Knowledge severed from love and 
faith, maintained, child and 
vain.” gain love gain 


leads something higher and better, 
Utter knowledge but utter love. 


The same point also made the 
poem “Love and Duty” the lines: 


Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower knowledge changed 
fruit 


wisdom. 
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fine summary his idea the in- 
fluence love and understanding 
mere knowledge contained these 
lines from “In Memoriam.” 


Let knowledge grow from more more, 
But more reverence dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music before, 

But vaster. 


The poet never tired stressing 
the relationship God and love. 
him God seemed ever God love, 
not rage. Into the mouth char- 
acter poerm his puts the fol- 
lowing indictment against the then 


commonly preached conception 
loveless God. 


know you old— 

Small pity for those that have ranged from 
the narrow warmth your fold 

Where you bawl’d the dark side your 
faith, and God eternal rage, 

Till you flung back ourselves, and the 
human heart and the Age. 


His God which ever lives and 
loves.” 

Even superficial glance over the 
Laureate’s poems cannot fail reveal 
his attitude toward selfish love. The 
most significant and artistic lines 
this topic are found this stanza from 


Hall.” 


Love took the harp life, and smote 
all the chords with might; 

Smote the chord Self that, trembling, 
past music out sight. 


One the points for which praises 
the Duke Wellington that 
learned deaden love self before 
his journey closed. 

strong patriot himself, Tennyson 
counselled Englishmen 
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Love thou thy land, with love far brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present but transfused 

Thro’ future time power thought. 


admired Queen Victoria for her 
love the people and the understand- 
ing with which she dealt with her sub- 
jects. this has written, 


For thrones and people are waifs that 
swing,— 

But who love best have best the grace 
know 

That love right divine deathless king. 


Queen Mary the drama that 
name recognized love one “the 
strongest bonds uniting ruler and peo- 
ple.” Tennyson himself believed that 


man who truly loves and truly rules 
His following, but can keep his followers 
true. 


When Albert, the Prince Consort, 
died, the poet wrote the queen, 


The love all thy people comfort thee. 


the poetry Tennyson and find many 
expressions the immediate values 
personal love. One upon which 
dwells often the power love 
free the possessor from fear death. 
early sonnet find the lines, 
joy, not fear, claspt hand-in-hand 


with thee 
wait for death. 


another poem, read, 


loved, and love dispell’d the fear 
That should die early death. 


His poem “In Memoriam” beau- 
tiful expression the immortality 
love, and has also embodied 
the universality the desire man 
for love which lessens the burden 
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life. “Be near when light 
low,” the poet counsels the spirit 
his friend. the same poem are 


told 


The love that rose stronger wings 
Unpalsied when met with Death, 
comrade the lesser faith 

That sees the course human things. 


The qualities love and truth, 
Tennyson considered the same and 
looked forward time when 


Love and truth shall bear false witness each 
each more 

But find their limits that larger light 

And overstep them, moving easily 

Thro’ after ages the love Truth, 

The truth love. 


His faith was “large time, and 
love which shapes some perfect 


end.” prophesied, 


England, France, all man be, 
Will make one people ere man’s race 


anticipated the time when “the 
kindly earth shall slumber, lapt 
universal law.” 
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the comparatively short time 
which has elapsed since the poet lived, 
have witnessed the amalgamating 
power love between nations, point 
often stressed. his ideal has 
not yet been reached, remember 
that 


are far from the noon man, 
There time for the race grow. 


believed mightly the power 
love shape future destinies man, 
expressed the lines which 
sang 


knowledge fusing class with class 
civic hate more be, 

love leaven all the mass 
Till every soul free. 


better conclusion summary 
pertinent the poet love could 
given than his own artistic expression 
the happiness love affords human- 
ity: 

Love took the glass Time and turned 
his glowing hands; 

Every moment lightly shaken ran itself 
golden sands. 


the student the technique poetry Tennyson profoundly 
interesting for the reason that constantly revised and rewrote 
his poems and has left the varying versions for study and compari- 


son.—Jack 


GRANDMOTHER and were 
talking one day. “No,” she 

said, “it did not take strong 
woman pioneer. took one 
who was willing die.” 

“And you,” said, “you weren’t 
willing die, were you?” 

She looked steadily for mo- 
ment. “No,” she answered, shaking 
her head slowly, wasn’t willing 
die.” 

Last fall paragraph, and particu- 
larly one sentence, which came upon 
conversation. set wondering 
whether not possess inheritance 
rebellion against the forces 
world which demand that offer 
life cheerfully for the privilege 
inhabiting this merry universe. The 
paragraph which refer, entitled 
Education Failure, appeared the 
cover State Teachers Magazine 
for September 1934. The sentence 
this: “The citizen who shirks his ob- 
ligation children, the taxpayer who 
shields his shekels the sacrifice 
childhood, the political leader who 
ignores the influence schools the 
welfare his constituents, and the 
teacher who puts less than her life into 
the trust she has assumed are once 
stupid, dishonest and contemptible.” 

terested the problems education. 
became teacher choice, not 
accident nor force circumstance. 
entered the profession happily, with 
sense that had something give. 
made the incredible mistake, how- 


PROFESSIONAL HYSTERIA 
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ever, not knowing that what must 
give was life. 

not know who composed the 
sentence have quoted. doubt the 
writer very earnest, very pur- 
poseful, very efficient person. 
not question the sincerity what 
wrote. question its soundness. was 
written, doubt, mood high 
exaltation, indignation, both, and 
written night. should have been 
reread the next morning the cold, 
hard daylight, reevaluated, and re- 
written. 

not surprising, suppose, that 
period strain such the one 
through which are passing, pro- 
duces certain amount hysteria. 
Many are somewhat fearful, 
somewhat indignant, and somewhat 
tired. exceedingly easy such 
times become bit delirious. Our 
emotional fervor greatly exceeds our 
physical endurance, with the result 
that our poise undermined and our 
sense values distorted. ought, 
however, careful not mistake 
emotionalism for truth. ought not 
utter such sentences the one 
have quoted. They not benefit the 
profession. They immeasurable 
harm. 

The teaching profession has had 
struggle desperately achieve and 
maintain its sense dignity. Always 
virtue one’s being teacher, one 
must have been willing pay heavy 
prices. Now, appears, still heavier 
toll asked. The citizen read- 
ing again the amazing sentence) must 
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fulfill his obligations; the taxpayer 
must give his money; the political 
leader must give his influence; the 
teacher must give her life. Isn’t 
little out proportion? makes 
beautiful rhetorical climax, but 
fair? 

may objected that the writer 
the sentence meant his statement 
less literally than interpreting it. 
Then let him more specific next 
time, and let him remember that al- 
though teachers may capable 
broad interpretations, the public 
very literal-minded public. 

the final analysis, all give our 
lives for something. There such 
the unalterable conviction, however, 
that ought allowed choose 
the object for which wish give 
life. not convinced that because 
put less than life into profes- 
sion, stupid, dishonest and con- 
temptible. 

There have been scholarly and no- 
ble teachers who have given their lives 
the profession. They deserve honor. 
There have been scholarly and noble 
teachers who have given excellent 
service but not their lives. They de- 
serve equal honor. have objec- 
tion any teacher giving her life for 
her profession she cares so. 
object strongly being branded, be- 
stupid, dishonest, and contemptible. 
not unaware that there are persons 
holding teaching positions who are not 
minded and who are 
the profession for selfish reasons. 
make defense for these people. 
Their kind found within any 
profession. They not enter into this 
discussion. concerned here with 
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the professional-minded teacher who, 
possessed with capacity and zeal 
for teaching, desires give her serv- 
ices but not her life for the profession. 

not willing die, just yet, 
either physically spiritually. have 
very definite suspicion that life may 
worth living ever have chance 
live it. 

was very young when began 
teach, was very ignorant. cherished 
all the sacred illusions that most young 
teachers cherish. not quite 
young now. not quite ignorant. 
And parted company, long ago, with 
most illusions. did not grieve 
their passing. believe that when 
part from our illusions and replace 
them with truths have done great 
service for education. duty 
much toward making good citi- 
zens and trained thinkers stu- 
dents can. When have made this 
effort (in classroom, not mag- 
azine have fulfilled obli- 
gations, fail sometimes make 
good citizens out bad ones, and 
trained thinkers out shallow minds, 
not morally obligated scourge 
spirit with self-reproach, nor 
stay two hours after school coach 
Marie and William. 

normal, happy, well-adjusted one, 
must have normal, happy, well- 
adjusted teacher guide him. 
does not need missionary, nor 
saint, nor martyr. Instead plead- 
ing for teachers give their lives for 
their profession, ought thank 
God that some them possess enough 
intellectual curiosity and zest for life 
interested something for few 
hours day besides the children and 
subjects they teach. Always when 
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read one those “In Memoriam 
Alice Jones, Teacher” utterances 
(supreme examples wretched po- 
etry), tempted tear into shreds 
teacher’s certificate and contract. 

For number years made 
some notable advances toward dignity 
the teaching profession. the past 
few years have made some notable 
retreats. The public has always been 
little skeptical our value and 
little overbearing its attitude. 
have encouraged that public. 

Last year was present teach- 
meeting which the subject 
the payment teachers’ salaries over 
twelve rather than ten month pe- 
riod was discussed. The movement 
failed utterly. teacher, and there 
were many like him, rose terrified 
protest against the dangerous idea. 
What, asked, would the business 
men our city think, they knew 
teachers were receiving money during 
the summer? was deeply sincere 
and deeply frightened. should like 
have said him, “My brother, 
the men your spiritual cowardice 
who have kept the teaching profes- 
sion where is. Your classroom 
methods may modern, but your 
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mental attitudes are antiquated and 
pathetic. You need sense mental 
die. 

long teachers’ magazine will 
print upon its cover the statement that 
teacher morally obligated give 
her life for her profession, long will 
there slavery that profession. 
Gilded utterances, based upon false 
unwise loyalties, may look well upon 
the cover magazine and may stir 
some souls the passion for self- 
sacrifice. others they arouse only 
sense disgust and shame for the in- 
tellectual dishonesty perversion that 
produces them. 

Perhaps am, through heredity, 
repeating the rebelliousness 
Grandmother against the giving life 
for the winning bread—or souls. 
possessed the conviction, how- 
ever, that teaching has been neither 
unworthy nor lacking vitality, and 
that not, through unwilling- 
ness give life for profession, 
stupid, dishonest, and contemptible. 

Evidently does not take strong 
woman teacher. takes one 
who willing die. 

not willing die. 


The fear losing one’s job has kept education America fifty 
years behind its possible 
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BEAUTY 
UTTERBACK 
It’s strange that woman grown, 
Should thrill things always known. 


Perhaps it’s childish delight 
simple things that meet the sight; 


But then may not ever see 


Old Masters gallery, 


castles old, caravans 


Beneath the stars desert sands. 


But these things always make thrill 


Candlelight evening gleaming, 


Sun stained-glass windows streaming; 


Little boys with fresh, scrubbed faces, 


Letters come from far-off places; 


Loaves bread baking day, 
dogwood tree early May! 


All such simple, homely things 


Make heart soar wings. 


But always—till I’m old and gray, 
God, let thrill just this way! 


Courtesy the City Art Museum, St. Louis 
COLLECTIONS EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS; EGYPTIAN, CLASSICAL, AND ORIENTAL ARTS 


THE RISE 


CITY SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENCE 


Howarp 


small beginning the 

colonial period the City Super- 

intedency Schools has grown 
its present enormous, complexly in- 
tegrated proportions means nu- 
merous forces and many devious 
meanderings. While the following da- 
refer chiefly records Massa- 
chusetts, their implications are deemed 
applicable the nation whole, 
since many the present forms 
educational ideas and institutions grew 
out these movements the seven- 
teenth and eighteen centuries. 

The General Court. The legislative 
body the Massachusetts Colony was 
called the General Court. The Act 
1635 specified its powers thus: 


hereby declared that the General 
Court the Chief Civil power this com- 


The Act 1636 authorized the free- 


men every town 


make such orders may concern the well 
ordering their own towns, not repugnant 
the laws and orders have been estab- 


lished the General 


1641, The General Court adopted 
“The Body Liberties” which grant- 
the freemen the towns the right 
choose deputies for the General 
Court and choose convenient 
number fit men order the plant- 


Massachusetts Colonial Records, Vol. 168. 
172. 

Old South Leaflets, No. 164, pp. 66, 68, 74. 


ing the prudential occasions that 

The Town Meeting. Even before 
the practice was sanctioned law, 
some towns had developed their own 
town meetings. For example: 


October 1633, the town Dor- 
chester agreed and ordered for the well 
being the plantation, that certain days 
the morning, upon the beating the 
drum there should general meeting 
the inhabitants the plantation the 
meeting house there settle such orders 
may tend the general good.* 


For the management the affairs 
the interims between town meetings, 
became the general practice for 
towns Massachusetts select men 
for this purpose, and they became 
known the “selectmen.” 

The Selectmen. Even before the 
practice was sanctioned law, some 
towns had delegated certain powers 
their “selectmen.” Thus 1633 Dor- 
chester had agreed and ordered that 
twelve men 


should selected out the company who 
should name the ordering all things until 
the next monthly meeting. 


1634, Watertown, 


agreed the consent the freemen that 
these eleven men shall order all the civil 
affairs the town for the year following. 


1634 Boston adopted similar meas- 
ures. Other towns soon followed. 
the town meetings, towns also 


a 


voted the question having 
school, the selection the master, and 
his support. this way Boston agreed 
with Philemon Pormont 1635, 
Charlestown with William Witherall 
1636, Cambridge with Nath Eaton 
1638, Dorchester with Thomas 
Waterhouse 1639, Salem with Mr. 
Norris 1640. 1642, the General 
Court enacted law which required 
that all children given instruction 
reading, the principles religion, 
the capital laws the country, and 
trade, and that “the chosen men ap- 
pointed for managing the prudential 
affairs the town” intrusted with 
its enforcement. part “the 
prudential affairs the town” the 
schools were placed under the care 
the selectmen Boston from 1644- 
1689, Cambridge from 1662-1691, 
and Dorchester from 1665-1683. 
When became inconvenient se- 
lect schoolmaster town meeting, 
this duty was delegated the select- 
men. 

Certification teachers was also 
early delegated the towns. The law 
1701 vested the certification the 
masters the Latin school the min- 
isters the town and the next two 
adjacent towns. The law 1711 


forbad any teacher open school for the 
teaching youth reading, writing 
any other studies, but such are sober 
conversation, and have the allowance and 
approbation the selectmen the town 
which any school 


Visitation the schools for the pur- 
pose inspecting the manner keep- 
ing the school the master and check- 
ing the progress the pupils was also 
delegated the selectmen. 


Massachusetts Provincial Acts and Records, Vol. 


681. 
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The District Committee. With the 
growth the towns, parents objected 
the payment taxes for 
school when the distance was too great 
for their children attend. Hence the 
towns adopted the expedient mov- 
ing the school from one section the 
town another for period time 
corresponding the taxes paid. Since 
these short terms were unsatisfactory, 
the funds were divided and each sec- 
tion maintained its own school long 
the taxes permitted. This decen- 
tralization soon led the district sys- 
tem which was fully sanctioned 
Massachusetts the laws 1826 and 
1827. This system, which each dis- 
trict had its own board directors, 
soon became established the cities 
well the rural regions the nor- 
thern states. 

City School Committee. the 
cities grew size, the number dis- 
tricts increased number. finally 
became necessary for towns unite 
the several independent districts into 
city school system and resolve the 
several district school committees into 
one city school committee. his 
troductory Lectures 1854, Francis 
Wayland wrote: 


Formerly each school even the same 
town was almost separate and solitary 
institution, having little relation the 
schools its neighborhood, and forming 
part general organization. 


The report the School Committee 
Springfield, Mass., for 1853 stated: 


attempt has been made, under the 
provisions the City Charter, dissolve 
the district organizations, and effect 
transfer upon fair and equitable terms, 
all the school-houses and other district prop- 
erty, the city; thus placing the school 
department the future, entirely the ex- 
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pense and under the control and direction 
the city authorities. 


the time its incorporation 
1835, Buffalo had six districts, and 
1838, its fifteen districts were united 
into one school system. 1835 Chi- 
cago had five school districts each with 
its own school committee. that year, 
the city council appointed board 
inspectors examine teachers, select 
texts and visit schools. 1857, the 
several districts were united into one 
system and the board inspectors was 
invested with the powers board 
education. 

district 


cities outgrew 


bounds, school board members were 
elected wards. the number 
wards increased, large boards devel- 
oped. For example, Boston had 
board with 214 members 1849, re- 
duced 1854 increased 116 
1876, reduced 24, and since 1905 


reduced Electing members for 
each ward, Philadelphia had 403 
members 1880, 455 1889, 533 
1900, 1905 and after 1911, 
members. Election wards has been 
abolished and small board now 
generally elected large. 
Committees School Committees. 
Just the towns delegated the care 
the schools the school commit- 
tees, these committes turn dele- 
gated certain duties sub-committees. 
The early records abound references 
this practice. For example, 1885, 
Cincinnati had main committees 
and sub-committees, and Chicago 
boasted committees. With the 
reduction the size the board, and 
the limitation its function admin- 
istrative duties, the number sub- 


Brodeur, A., “School Supervision.” Report 
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committees has been greatly reduced. 

The the Board. Rapid in- 
creases the intricacies school su- 
pervision often taxed the energies 
even the most energetic boards. Some 
their duties were: 


(1) determine the number and loca- 
tion the schools; (2) select teachers 
and assign them their respective schools; 
(3) prepare courses study; (4) 
select and provide suitable text-books, ap- 
paratus and supplies; (5) organize and 
classify the schools; (6) determine the 
methods teaching; (7) have the care 
the schoolhouses; (8) appoint jani- 
tors; visit the schools some day 
during the first week after the opening 
schools, and some day during the two 
weeks preceding the close the same, and 
also, without giving previous notice thereof 
the instructors, once each month”; (10) 
“inquire into the regulation and disci- 
pline the school and into the habits and 
proficiency the scholars”; (11) ap- 
point truant officers; (12) grant labor 
certificates; (13) apply the income 
the school fund; (14) that the school 
laws are obeyed; and (15) make reports 
the town and the 


little wonder that committees 
sought relief the delegation these 
duties one who gave “his full time 
their consideration.” Thus 1841 
was stated: 


Where the legal number visits 
great and the duty making them de- 
volved upon men engaged professional 
avoid competition between the private 
business the committeemen and the pub- 
denied that one whose whole time and 
talents are devoted the interests the 
the examination and selection 
textbooks, the introduction im- 
proved processes teaching, and better 
modes governing,—in fine more 
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thorough acquaintance with the great object 
education its principle and its prac- 
tical details, would far better qualified 
for the discharge his duties than those 
duties were only occasional employment, 
and collateral his main 


1816, the Town Council and the 
School Committee Providence 


decided that there was need more con- 
stant supervision the schools, and voted 
that the schools should “under the super- 
intending care the reverend clergy, in- 
terim between quarterly visitations.” One 
clergyman was appointed special com- 
mittee for each the first three districts 
and two for the fourth 


1836, the School Committee 
Cambridge delegated one its num- 
ber supervise the schools with the 
title “superintendent schools.” 
1838, the School Committee Louis- 
ville appointed Samuel Dickinson 
“Agent the Board Visitors” with 
duties now performed the super- 
visor buildings and the secretary 
the board. 1841, Cleveland ap- 
pointed the secretary the school 
committee “acting manager the 
schools,” “charging him attend per- 
sonally all the ordinary affairs 
the schools under the direction the 
board.” About this time, Jersey City 
also appointed business man su- 
pervise the fiscal affairs the school. 
1850, Gloucester appointed Thom- 
Baker this office. Some years later 
the Secretary the Massachusetts 
Board Education wrote: 


Many school committees this time had 
followed Gloucester’s example and 
pointed one their number examine the 


School Journal, 1841, Vol. 351. 

Centennial Report the Schools Providence, 
226. 

Prince, T., “The Evolution School Super- 
vision.” Educational Review, Vol. 22, 153. 
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teachers and inspect the schools; and some, 
finding such course impracticable, had ap- 
pointed resident the town not mem- 
ber the committee, perform that 


1850, Cincinnati elected the super- 
intendent the same basis the 
school board members, but after 1853 
was appointed the board. 
1851, Chicago appointed agent 
look after the poor remnant the 
common school fund. From 1862- 
1865, the mayor Evansville was 
officio head the schools. Prince, 
leading superintendent past gen- 
eration, evaluated these trends fol- 
lows: 

long teaching was trade, over- 
seer only was needed—some one see that 
the quantity service was what should 
be; but soon became profession the 
service expert advisor and director 
was demanded make sure that the quality 
the work was the right 


The Supervising Principal. With 
the union several school districts, 
one teacher was made head master 
secure order the joint occupation 
the building. Since each teacher taught 
pleased under the immediate di- 
rection the board, the head master 
had little supervisory authority. With 
the growth schools size, and with 
the increased difficulties grading, 
promotion, and transfer pupils from 
one school system another, the office 
head master was gradually enlarged 
into that supervising principal. The 
report the Secretary the Board 
Education for Massachusetts for 1865 
stated: 

Public sentiment the direction 
skilled supervision was further shown the 
appointment committees principals 
schools supervise the schools town 
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district. 1864, there was estab- 
lished Springfield what was called 
iliary supervisor,” which the principals 
the grammar schools were authorized 
“make short visits the schools,” “to give 
the teachers counsel the classification, 
discipline and general management the 
schools,” and “to make reports from time 


The School Committee Springfield 
reported 1865 that this “plan 
auxiliary supervision had been exceed- 
ingly beneficial.” the problems 
supervision became more complex, the 
principal’s entire time was thus en- 
gaged. Hence the office supervising 
principal was progressively magnified 
until became rudimentary superin- 
tendency. 

The City School Superintendent. 
Buffalo claims the distinction being 
the first city appoint school su- 
perintendent. Its charter 1837 


was the first law enacted any state 
the Union creating officer for the super- 
vision the schools city. This officer 
has come known throughout the 
country city superintendent 


April 1838, the City Council 
Providence, persuaded Thomas 
Dorr establish the office su- 
perintendent schools which had been 
suggested him the employment 
superintendents the great manu- 
facturing industries the State, 
adopted the ordinance 


that the School Committee and they are 
hereby authorized and requested appoint 
annually superintendent the Public 


Bulletin Bureau Education, 1916, No. 
48, 12. 

Centennial Report the Schools Providence, 

64. 

Massachusetts Teacher, 1851, Vol. IV, 
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Schools, who shall perform such duties 
relation the public schools said Com- 
mittee may from time time 


1841 the School Committee re- 
ported: 


part our revised plan education 
has attracted much interest abroad the 
the success our experiment has been 
decided, insure its initiation and adop- 
tion other 


thus predicted, the “agency 
the single superintendent” did become 
adopted other cities. After many 
earnest requests, the City Council 
Boston authorized the School Com- 
mittee 1851 elect superinten- 
dent public schools whose duty 
was 
study the school system, and the condi- 
tion the schools; keep himself ac- 
quainted with the progress instruction 
and discipline other places, order 
suggest appropriate means for the advance- 
ment Public Schools this city; 
examine the schools semi-annually, and re- 
port the Board respecting them; 
consult with the different bodies, who have 
control the building and altering the 
school-houses, and with all those through 
whom, either directly indirectly, the 
school money expended, that there may 
result more uniformity their plans, and 
more economy their 


1780, the leading cities 
the states had adopted it. 
1876, 142 the 175 cities 8,000 
over had city superintendents. Prob- 
ably the estimate this movement, 
Prince, would typical other 
states. wrote: 


1877, there were cities and 
towns which superintendent schools 
was employed. This number did not include 
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those towns which some supervision was 
exercised principals schools, but in- 
cluded those which the superintendent 
was employed but small portion the 
time, being either member the commit- 
tee some resident the town. There 
were full time superintendents and 
additional part time superintendents. The 
remaining number was doubtless appointed 
for convenience economy perform the 
duties the school committee with the 
nominal title superintendent. Probably 
few these men were entitled called 


the movement spread, the duties 
the superintendent became more 
distinct. During the early eighties, 
school board member wrote: 


cast genial influence over his schools, but 
otherwise not interfere with the 
work the 


Writing 1884, Stevenson 
stated that some cities the superin- 
tendent was nothing more than busi- 
ness agent the board, writing and 
inspecting contracts, looking after the 
care the buildings, recording the 
attendance the children and teach- 
ers, and keeping his finger the pub- 
lic pulse for the protection the ward 
politicians and the board members, but 
some other cities 


his duties were largely limited the selec- 
tion teachers, their assignment grades, 


T., Annual Report the Board 
Education Massachusetts for 294. 

Coffman, D., “The Control Educational 
Progress Thru School Supervision,” Proceedings 
the National Educational Association, 1917, 188. 

Stevenson, W., Proceedings the National 
Educational Association, 1884, 283. 

1895-96, Vol. xxii. 

Bulletin, Bureau Education, 1916, No. 
48, 15. 
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the organization the school and the clas- 
sification the pupils, the arrangement 
the course study and the supervision 
the discipline and the methods teach- 

Finally the superintendent has arrived 
the work the expert and confines himself 
more and more directing the course 
study, teaching methods, inspiring teachers 
with the spirit self-culture, acting 
counsellor and advisor the school board, 
and fashioning the educational thought 
the 


cation for 1916 stated: 


The city superintendent becoming 
more and more the actual head the city 
the Bureau Education answer 
special inquiry relative the powers the 
city superintendent, 73.5 per cent report 
that the superintendent nominates all teach- 
ers, per cent report that selects the 
teachers, per cent that recommends 
changes salaries, and 73.5 per cent that 
textbooks are adopted upon his recom- 


Assistant Superintendents. cities 
grew and school problems multiplied, 
became evident that the superintend- 
ent needed assistance. Thus 1866, 
Boston made the head masters super- 
visory principals. 1876, with the 
annexation Roxbury, Charlestown, 
Dorchester, Brighton, and West Rox- 
bury, the Boston School Committee 
appointed supervisors aid the 
superintendent. Early the eighties, 
New York appointed seven assistant 
superintendents for the superintend- 
ence schools the boroughs. 
1886, the records Providence show 
that the masters the grammar 
schools were employed 
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supervising, under the direction the 
superintendent, the instruction the inter- 
mediate and primary 


Supervisors Special Subjects. The 
appointment special teachers 
school subjects began about the middle 
the last century. 1841 Cleveland 
appointed music supervisor, and 
1864, Boston followed. 
Cleveland appointed special teacher 
for drawing, and 1868, Cincinnati 
followed. 1875, the 233 cities 
reporting, 34.75 per cent employed 
specialists for music, 21.97 per cent for 
drawing, and 13.9 per cent for pen- 
manship. 1908, the 645 cities 
reporting, 85.4 per cent employed 
specialists for music, 75.81 per cent 
for drawing, 21.39 per cent for pen- 
manship, 43.49 per cent for manual 
training, 48.37 per cent for household 
economics, and 20.15 per cent for 
summarizing 


physical education. 
the development special supervi- 
sion, Jessup states: 


recent years, there has been striking 
increase the number cities employing 
specialists. This has been especially true 
music, drawing and manual 


The Research Laboratory. The 
latest addition the office the city 
superintendent the research labora- 

Centennial Report the Schools Providence, 
148. 


Jessup, 
vision, 96. 


A., Factors Affecting Special Super- 
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tory. While its direction under the 
guidance much the 
actual work done the classroom 
teachers. With the development re- 
cent years statistical methods, and 
the various types mental and physi- 
cal measurements, now possible 
secure more accurate understanding 
the abilities and disabilities chil- 
dren, individual differences, classifi- 
cation, promotion, achievement the 
several subjects, the course study, 
and extra-curricular activities, the 
processes learning and instruction, 
and remedial work for special cases 
whether school subjects social 
adjustment. Exact measurements are 
also applied the erection, equipment 
and care the school Thus 
the personal opinion and guess work 
the superintendent has been super- 
ceded exact measurement and im- 
personal evaluation past achieve- 
ments, present trends, and future 
planning for the activities the school 
system. 

fine, may then state that The 
General Court delegated certain func- 
tions the towns; the towns turn, 
delegated certain functions select- 
men; later they delegated special 
functions the school committee, 
which turn delegated its executive 
functions “the agent the board” 
who finally developed into the profes- 
sional city school superintendent. 


BROTHERLY LOVE AND THE PIPER’S PAY 


RussELL GLOVER 


HERE are people who think 
and people who dream, but 
there are more people who 
neither. The first group, those who 
think, not doubt that wars will con- 
tinue the future the past; the 
dreamers, their heads swirling 
roseate dreams the universal broth- 
erhood all mankind, still envision 
the warless age. Hard headed realists 
know that civilization the kind 
have always had (when have had 
any all) more likely increase 
than decrease the number open 
seasons for human game. They join 
with the dreamers deploring the 
kind wars now fight, but they 
recognize the inevitability war and 
try take proper measures for self- 
survival. Members the third group, 
those who neither think nor dream, 
vegetate peace time, reproduce all 
the time, and the best them get 
killed when war comes. During the 
periods armed neutrality, which 
call peace, they listen the plans 
the dreamers. 

War, inherently, not necessarily 
evil. the contrary used have 
very beneficial effect when was 
fought with few weapons. 
fact, then was the most merciful 
Nature’s methods for weeding out the 
unfit and getting rid surplus popu- 
lation. But “civilized” warfare to- 
tally destructive, without single re- 
deeming feature. Thus civilization 
renders ineffective another natural 


protector the human race and turns 
into menace. 

When so-called civilized men de- 
cide kill each other, they about 
scientifically and wholesale scale. 
But, for all the use scientific 
measures, modern war usually 
matter mass passion, and, therefore, 
managed that fails the desired 
effect. Really, few the soldiers know 
what they are fighting for anyway. 
Though the war spirit forces them on, 
they seldom have clear-cut objectives. 

civilized nation simply calls out 
its best young men, arms them with 
the most deadly weapons obtainable, 
and, under certain restrictions more 
less beneficial the unfit both bel- 
ligerents, kills many its neigh- 
young men possible. The 
whole idea seems destroy— 
life, property, anything sight. Con- 
sequently any gains through conquest 
are overbalanced damages the 
quality the population both the 
victorious and the defeated nation. 
Both combatants lose the end. The 
real benefits usually some neu- 
tral and somewhat barbarous people, 
who manage rise because the 
weakness the warring countries. The 
truth the matter that civilization 
does not remove from people the will 
fight, but only perverts it. 

The old boy the stone age went 
war with club stone hatchet 
with definite purpose: was hun- 
wanted wife; was insulted 
and wanted revenge, possibly 
just liked fight relief from mo- 
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notony. When got what wanted, 
when was satiated with battle, 
quit and went home still could 
walk. was defeated, made the 
best it. any case, was the least 
fit mentally and physically who was 
eaten meat was scarce, who was 
left the field carried home 
shield. The ultimate result was the 
destruction the unfit with conse- 
quent benefit both victor and van- 
any the latter survived. 

What civilization? Probably 
one can adequately define it, because 
complex meaning. But may 
note concisely two its characteristics: 
general mental and physical soften- 
ing, and feeling that somehow hu- 
man protoplasm sacred. Here are 
two important, and pernicious aspects. 
They probably are engendered the 
desire for safety which life bar- 
baric state seems inspire. All civili- 
zations have their roots such state, 
and them appear these two charac- 
teristics with their inevitable results. 

But whatever civilization may 
together with modern nationalism 
produces mesh war-causes not 
found among primitive peoples. 
briefly consider the one that likely 
the most effective the near 
future, the “sacredness” human life 
which permits the unchecked and pro- 
miscuous breeding the socially use- 
less and refuses let nature take its 
course with them. 

All civilizations have shrunk from 
the more revolting aspects natural 
selection, but none has produced 
effective substitute. They find im- 
possible see the weak, mentally and 
physically, starve die the diseases 
resulting from extreme poverty, al- 
though that what naturally happens 
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the primitive condition. Undoubt- 
edly civilized peoples want keep 
the quality their population, but 
they are unwilling pay the price— 
continual starvation among the weak. 
They want dance, but they not 
want pay the piper. Natural selec- 
tion would give them what they want; 
but natural selection would also 
heartless job it. they put off 
settling with the piper until finally 
forecloses and collects with interest. 
Too much population never the 
cause degeneration—but the 
wrong kind population. 

Birth control usually appears when 
the pinch crowding begins felt. 
But never practiced those who 
should so. The less intelligent 
breeding while the better people, 
who should produce many offspring, 
practically stop having children. Thus 
the average intelligence the whole 
population lowered that not 
enough competent people 
duced carry the material trap- 
pings civilization, let alone advance 
them. Then there must come “dark 
age” bring back vigor through the 
survival the fittest. Often there 
conquest more virile—less civil- 
ized—people, which brings the same 
result: the unfit are either killed 
become slaves. slaves, they gener- 
ally not thrive. can easily 
seen that birth control will not replace 
natural selection. 

rule, however, nation does 
not once sink into primitive state, 
submit conquest soon decay 
noticeable. Internal strife bound 
result. Such nations almost always 
weaken themselves internal strife, 
attack their neighbors seemingly 
causeless wars. 
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reality there always compel- 
ling, not sound, reason for these at- 
tacks, but never the one stated. 
Such wars are really fought for the 
sake worthless and unwanted popu- 
lation. Nations destroy themselves 
trying secure humane method 
disposing their rapidly increasing 
socially undesirable population. 

general rule nation will first 
try conquer foreign territory. 
succeeds the pressure may reduced 
for time. But fails internal wars 
break out among various suffering 
groups. Because the fact that the 
more capable most the fighting 
and are killed insurrection never does 
much permanent good. Since the basic 
cause—the social and economic drift- 
almost the last, the 
the end. 

the natural state, where the sur- 


vival the fittest allowed free rein, 
the principal checks which limit popu- 
lation are small wars and raids, dis- 
ease, famine, and so-called “acts 
God.” Low birth rate never appears 
the civilized condition, except when 


caused one the above checks. 
These influences seldom work singly 
and one may bring another. For 
savage—and famine often 
gether, although the former may 
the cause the latter. But all these, 
except modern war, selective; they 
are each effective, too, keeping down 
population and improving the stock, 
even though they are terribly wasteful 
human life. Collectively, they con- 
stitute the means natural selection. 

Civilization always minimizes 
neutralizes the selective effect the 
agencies selection. “Acts 
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storms, earthquakes, drought, floods, 
and the like—usually longer de- 
stroy many people. The low birth rate 
simply reduces the proportion in- 
telligent individuals the group. 
Modern war destroys the best instead 
the inferior because can not 
carried incompetents. Those who 
can not contribute the welfare 
the whole nation are supported the 
expense those who can and will. So, 
everything considered, the process 
evolution seems run backward 
civilizations. The net effect civili- 
zation appears the destruction 
the selective effect natural forces 
without providing any natural substi- 
tute. that true, any civilized na- 
tion must soon peopled over- 
flowing with inferior citizens. 

one knows how much popula- 
tion any given area earth can sup- 
port. depends almost wholly upon 
the quality the population—upon 
its mental acuity and energy. England 
was supposed overpopulated 
when she had less than half her 
present number inhabitants. The 
North American Indians were often 
sore straits secure meager sub- 
sistance continent which keeps 
luxury more than thousand times 
their number. the present time 
may doubted whether any country 
really overpopulated. But one must 
admit that most the older ones 
contain within their confines more peo- 
ple than are adequately supporting 
themselves. But here again mat- 
ter quality. All countries have large 
masses people who are value 
the social group, but who, never- 
theless, must fed and clothed— 
after fashion. one dares allow 
them starve. They are citizens, and, 
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therefore, exert certain social and 
political influence. Besides the sacred- 
ness human flesh and the inalien- 
able right propagate may not 
violated. not too much popula- 
tion; too poor quality citizenry 
that retards progress. 


Under the nationalism which civili- 
zation usually fosters each nation feels 
that must maintain any cost 
army large enough dangerous 
its neighbors. The same thing true 
navies. There ample reason for 
this feeling, too, for any country 
neglects its military, its neighbors will 
try absorb it, Russia, Prussia and 
Austria did Poland. Especially this 
true when the adjoining countries 
have surplus population. 

That annexing territory without de- 
stroying the original population 
gives little relief beside the point. 
Nations desperate need will try any- 
thing. The present activities Japan 
and Italy show them still willing 
take chance. 

So, securing soldiers sufficient 
numbers keep abreast the arma- 
ment race which the above attitude 

naturally engenders, Germany, Japan, 
Italy and few other nations encour- 
age the production children. The 
unfit respond their natural urge and 
the small prizes offered; the intelli- 
gent people not. Thus, while the 
efforts these governments are re- 
warded with children sort, there 
nearly fifty per cent by-product 
mental and physical weaklings which 
must cared for disposed of. And 
here comes the rub: since killing them 
outright out the question, and 
impractical let them starve, these 


countries demand matter right 
that other nations furnish colonies 
permit the shipment this unwanted 
surplus emigrants into their terri- 
tory. These governments are now es- 
pecially bitter against some the 
more thinly settled countries: the 
United States, Canada, Australia and 
the South American nations. The curb- 
ing the influx weaklings taken 
insult. 

Japan, however, does not coddle 
her unfit the extent that most Euro- 
pean countries do. She still close 
barbarism, and the debiliating ef- 
fect civilization has not given her 
such large populance non-pro- 
ducers the case Europe. 
Japan special case. She may 
able realize her ambition forming 
great empire before she becomes se- 
nile. 

colonies are going given 
the crowded nations unless they are 
taken force. Force will undoubt- 
edly tried—as Ethiopia and 
reached. The careful selection emi- 
grants—which allows the migration 
only those the mother country 
would like keep—prevents relief 
from this source. Open doors are rap- 
idly slamming shut everywhere. The 
conflagration must soon start with the 
explosion some the overburdened 
nations. 

The newer nations themselves, 
reality, are pretty bad shape. For 
one, the United States has taken 
much European refuse already that its 
bottom sediment worthless and per- 
nicious elements much larger than 
the normal course civilization 
should have produced. general 
rule only political and religious refu- 
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gees are permanent value any 
nation. But the last hundred years 
most our emigrants have come over 
here for economic reasons. state the 
bald truth, they came because they 
were not capable making living 
under the competitive conditions ob- 
taining their homelands. Naturally, 
they were the least desirable. 

Sporadic and somewhat tentative at- 
tempts find and use substitutes for 
natural selection have been and are 
being made. few the more care- 
ful observers among any people will 
usually infer idea the cause 
degeneration and advocate remedies 
that seem practicable. But the careful 
and intelligent observers always are 
very small minority, and the 
edge that enables them offer cures 
always comes too late. Sparta tried in- 
fanticide; other nations attempted 
use other means, such castration and 
forbidding the right 
Lately Germany and few other na- 
tions have been making efforts toward 
the use sterilization. None the 
older attempts substituting for the 
law natural selection were success- 
ful, however; sterilization does not 
promise more so. Even could 
adequately take the place the sur- 
vival the probably 
could there was any way apply 
properly and can not, 
this late stage degeneration, 
great deal good. Its effect can not 
felt quickly enough. 

Sterilization will not properly 
applied. All governments, including 
dictatorships, are dependent some 
extent upon popular toleration. steri- 
lization program sufficiently extensive 
replace natural selection would need 
affect directly about third the 
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people the whole country. Obvi- 
ously, can never work democ- 
racy. Even dictators are dependent for 
support this unthinking third; for 
the more intelligent are usually neu- 
tral opposition. This useless third 
cares nothing except for the privilege 
eating regularly and multiplying 
will. alienated from the gov- 
ernment, the better people, who are 
always looking for opportunity, 
will oust the dictator. Everything con- 
sidered, well not expect too 
much from any eugenic attempts. 

Certainly people uniformly 
high intelligence could carry out eu- 
genic program through sterilization 
other means. But the present 
time such people exist. they were 
existence, the need for race im- 
provement would not felt among 
them, because would not exist until 
degeneration had gone far enough 
perceptible. Taking things they 
are there seems way out; 
shall simply deteriorate until natural 
selection again does for what 
seemingly can never for ourselves. 

When everything considered, 
seems highly probable that civilized 
nations must continue destroy them- 
selves wars keep from dry-rotting 
away. course they can sink peace- 
fully into state impotence and 
depravity they desire and the 
neighbors permit. But have little 
evidence indicate that any civiliza- 
tion ever disappeared that manner. 
chaos and wars, internal and exter- 
nal, may safely predicted. 

group people were placed 
remote island and never disturbed 
outside influence, they would prob- 
ably develop regular cycle: civiliza- 
tion, chaotic decay, comparatively 
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stable savagery, hectic climb civili- 
zation, stable civilization. Indeed, that 
approximates historic conditions for 
many countries now existence. 

But modern peoples will not left 
alone; the order indicated above 
will necessity disturbed. Neigh- 
bors, being various stages the 
cycle, will interfere the internal af- 
fairs each other when they feel that 
will profitable so. Italy and 
Abyssinia are case point. The re- 
sultant wars are likely hasten the 
process degeneration until war de- 
generates into banditry, because the 
conquest uncivilized people 
one which has been under civilized in- 
fluence for long time reverses the 
natural process, For time may ap- 
pear successful, but ends the 
elevation the savage and the over- 
throw the conquering country, when 
both are not destroyed. 

all nations were become ex- 
hausted about the same time, 
should have “dark age” enveloping 
the whole world, but that improb- 
able, due the different conditions 
prevailing among the peoples the 
world. likely that intrusions 
more vigorous peoples will continue 
and increase. Empires will rise and 
fall. Japan may first succeed setting 
one, but can not long lived, 
because Japan too civilized. Peoples 
from North India may next Asia. 
for Europe and America, they have 
strong people the horizon. 
this side the Atlantic the “dark age” 
may prevail. 

The insurrections, rebellions and 
other purely local disturbances will 
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start anywhere and everywhere. But 
the international wars will probably 
begin certain pressure centers, prob- 
ably touched off Italy, Japan 
Germany. They are the countries most 
need relief from surplus, un- 
wanted population. Sooner later the 
whole world—meaning the civilized 
part it—must necessarily in- 
volved. fact, are well within 
the war period right now. Germany 
started her expansion prior 
1914. She, now imitated Japan and 
Italy, still it. She will continue 
her course, because she can noth- 
ing else. The surplus worthless pop- 
ulation there and none the nations 
having can allow starve—just 
yet. 

Many reasons will offered for 
starting and continuing these wars. 
Generally they will about the same 
those used the past. But none 
them will real reasons, chief 
which is: disposal undesirable peo- 
ple. treaties can have any effect. 
Bethmann-Hollweig was right; 
treaty only scrap paper. 
nation obeys treaty which restrains 
unless compelled so. might 
well quit making any. 

The real cause these wars—man’s 
repeal the law natural selection 
without devising adequate substitutes 
—will recognized only few. 

Such the lesson human affairs 
produced human nature. This 
world has always been chaotic, because 
the human race chaotic. may ex- 
pect continuation both the chaos 
and the race. But civilizations are tem- 


porary. 
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OLD SCHOOL TEACHER 
YEHLING 


days are woven swiftly into years 

And lie before like tapestry 

That hangs forgotten the masonry 

drafty castle walls. have fears, 
And small regrets death serenely nears, 
For have known the red-gold ecstasy 

autumn days, the blessed surety 

friendship, laughter, and the peace tears; 
The star-lit languor the summer night, 
The all-compelling sweep and pulsing rise 
music, and the vast poetic might 
Conceived visions young child’s eyes; 
And shaped the glory that light, 


Felt humbled suddenly, and very wise. 
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FEW years ago Mr. Priest- 
complained that the Ameri- 
can short story was slight 

value “helping American society 
understand itself.” This com- 
plaint representative many con- 
demnations and detractions what 
has often been called the most char- 
acteristic literary expression Amer- 
ica. Even Mr. Edward O’Brien, the 
annualist America’s “best” short 
stories, has dismissed everything 
created this form before the World 
frozen literary convention.” appears 
that for more than century our great- 
est literary Irving 
Anderson—have poured into the 
short-story mould their understanding 
American life, their observation, 
thoughts, feelings, and comments, and 
the only result has been merely 
frozen mess, thoroughly unpalatable. 
Unless choose question the 
taste our critics and—to drop the 
unpleasant figure—read the stories 
for ourselves, only then can begin 
understand the revulsion our crit- 
ics. Their trouble seems have arisen 
from two causes. The first pre- 
occupation with technique, with the 
mere manner telling story. Form 
and substance are not easily separable, 
and the case our short story the 
process all the harder because—to 
paraphrase Mr. O’Brien again—there 
has been premium deceptive 
tricks. All too frequently the smooth- 
est-told story tells nothing any 
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Ours the only country 
earth which has developed vast 
literature the mechanics writing 
short stories. have created libraries 
textbooks and our schools have 
turned out many bright graduates 
whose work extraordinarily deft. 
possible that even the critics have 
been taken in, least the extent 
assuming that these short-story arti- 
zans, these mere entertainers the 
populace, are taken seriously 
creative writers. But one could more 
discuss the merits the American 
short story the basis their work 
than one could discuss the merits 
sixteenth-century drama the basis 
the lively practices the commedia 
arte clowns. 

The second cause which might ex- 
plain the disappointment and conse- 
quent harshness our critics the 
almost overwhelming productivity 
the short story. The record too vast 
for careful reading. One gets lost 
the thousands machine-made, tricky 
little pieces writing and finds the 
search for the “significant” and the 
“worthwhile” tedious. The develop- 
ment the popular periodical with its 
insatiable demand for short fiction has 
resulted steady supply stories 
which one can hope keep with 
—not -even the indefatigable Mr. 
O’Brien the diligent judges the 
Henry Memorial Committees— 
and which buries the few really merito- 
rious contributions past years. The 
logic least resistance imposes the con- 
clusion that our short story general 
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spineless and ephemeral, and that 
whatever comment American life 
has had make has been writ water. 

These two causes are largely re- 
sponsible for the prevailing impression 
that the American short story has made 
contribution our understanding 
American life. have studied its 
technical excellencies and shortcom- 
ings and have failed investigate what 
has had tell us. have deplored 
the product the “pulps” and the 
“slicks,” forgetting that abiding litera- 
ture always the exception and not the 
general rule. Most have never 
heard the thousands shoddy 
manufacturers stories for the popu- 
lar French and Russian periodicals; 
know Maupassant and Chekhov. 
But because have come daily 
contact with the Nathaniel Parker 
Willises, and the Witwers, and 
the Octavus Roy Cohens have not 
remembered our Rose Terry Cookes 
and our Mary Wilkins Freemans 
and have overlooked the occasionally 
strong and beautiful Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Kate Chopin, Jack 
London, Irvin Cobb, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, and Langston Hughes. 

Our main failing has been our tend- 
ency talk too much the American 
short story and not enough Ameri- 
can literature short-story form. 
have failed consider the American 
short story expression national 
character and the operation native 
forces. Models and foreign influences 
there have, course, been; but 
reasonable suppose that our short 
story has contained utterance 
America’s experience, reflection 
the forces which have shaped our na- 
tional existence? possible that 
three centuries hard 
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neering, building, destroying, sinking 
new foundations—which 
foundly affected every channel ex- 
pression have completely failed 
touch the short story, that alone, 
all our art forms mute, without 
echoes, without social consciousness? 

Limitation space prevents any- 
thing more comprehensive than the 
following brief notes the variety 
utterances American life our short 
story has made. not always clear 
speech: like the country itself the short 
story young and does not yet often 
achieve sharp and distinct articulation. 
But has spoken bravely and has said 
enough help understand our 
traditions, our perplexities, ourselves. 
their best these brief narratives are 
chapters the life the American 
people. 

The Indian 


The white man’s conflict with the 
original owners this land has been 
popular subject our literature; 
has been treated tragedy, 
comedy, romantic epic, cruel con- 
spiracy, good bargain. The atti- 
tude our writers has reflected the 
economic interests the white settlers 
and, sometimes, their religious and 
philosophic beliefs. Literary fashions 
and individual temperament have con- 
tributed added coloring. the early 
settler the Indian was menace. The 
ironic statement that “the Puritan first 
fell his knees, then the aborigi- 
nes” expresses much truth. the opin- 
ion the founding fathers the copper- 
skinned “outcasts diabolical origin” 
had dealt with firmly; they could 
not afford listen dissenting mem- 


bers, like John Eliot and Roger Wil- 
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liams, who pleaded for leniency and 
tolerance. the large mass Puri- 
tans, the fate King Philip who, 
the words Increase Mather, was 
head being cut off and carried away 
Plymouth, his hands brought 
Boston” was just one—and highly 
practical one. And the South well 
Indian fighters like Nathaniel Bacon 
were celebrated song and ballad. 

was only when measure safety 
had been achieved that 
Thomas Jefferson and Washington 
Irving began write justice for the 
Indian. Romanticism and humani- 


tarianism, fed the writings Law- 
son, Carver, Bartram and Chateau- 
briand, led the creation the Noble 
Savage, who appears Jefferson’s 
“Chief Logan’s Speech” and Irving’s 
“Philip Pokanoket.” Cooper wrote 
few short stories, but his disciple, Wil- 


liam Gilmore Simms contributed 
string Indian stories—“The Two 
Camps,” 
“Caloya”—which contain many brave 
warriors and good deal picturesque 
Indian lore. 

1830 William Joseph Snelling 
enunciated the doctrine that write 
realistically the Indian man must 
live, emphatically Jive with Indians; 
share with them their lodges, their 
food, their blankets, for years” (Tales 
the This has been the 
opinion and practice recent writers 
like Oliver LaFarge and Florence Mc- 
Clinchey. Miss McClinchey’s stories 
the Ojibways, who are brutally ex- 
ploited Michigan lumber camps, and 
Mr. tales the Navajos, 


pleasure know that Snelling’s Tales 
have recently, subsequent the writing this article, 
been reissued. 
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who are struggling, vainly seems, 
against deterioration forced upon them 
white meddling and greed, show 
that our writers longer lump all 
Indians into one generic type, either 
wholly good wholly bad. The In- 
dian our short story has last ac- 
quired individuality. Hamlin Garland, 
Jack London, and John Neihardt 
had shown understanding the In- 
dian, but them one still detects 
note sentimentality. LaFarge 
there only objective delineation. 


The Negro 


Since 1619, when the first load 
Negro slaves was dumped the 
American shores, the Negro has been 
perplexing problem. How much 
this problem has found portrayal 
our short story? the first years 
the nineteenth century John Davis, 
English traveler, 
“Story Dick the Negro.” With 
attempt picturesqueness, folklore, 
phonetic dialect, Davis related the 
simple details slave’s life—his 
birth, labor, loss family sale and 
exchange, and treatment his master. 
contrast, the stories plantation 
life written whole school “pa- 
writers appear mannered 
and false. Seemingly easy grow 
nostalgic over the “peaceful” old 
South, especially one oneself 
white, aristocratic stock. The heart 
the black slave not these stories. 
John Davis’s early narrative. 

And numerous stories writ- 
ten many native American writers 
whose eyes see the “Ole South” 
more than peace and prosperity and 
the cool white-porticoed manor the 
planter. Not that the loyal darkies 
the nostalgic writers were altogether 
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myth. Life for the slave was gamble; 
drew either callous, cruel master 
and humane one. the latter 
case, his gratitude often knew 
bounds. Thomas Nelson Page’s “Ole 
the story former slave 
who saves his pennies the hope 
buying himself back into the service 
his impoverished master. Grace 
King’s “Joe,” slave asks sold 
that the family could raise some 
money. Henry’s “The Guardian 
the Accolade” Uncle Bushrod pre- 
sumes save banker Weymouth from 
the ignominy embezzling his de- 
positors’ money, for, says, been 
Weymouth, all ’cept color and 
entitlements.” These stories are true. 
But there greater truth the stories 
Negro writers themselves. The nar- 
ratives runaway slaves, with their 
record toil and suffering, and the 
brief tales Charles Chestnutt, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Dr. DuBois, 
Benjamin Brawley, Jean Toomer, and 
Langston Hughes, are the bitter his- 
tory oppressed people trans- 
muted sensitive brooding into lit- 
erature. 

The contemporary American short 
story, both white and black writers, 
eloquent the subject lynching 
the plight the educated Negro, 
the economic basis the Negro’s 
oppression. Some these writers are 
old and well-known and their work 
appears our “best” magazines; 
others are young and known only 
the readers insurgent periodicals 
with restricted circulation. There 
Julia Peterkin with stories like “Green 
Thursday” and “Ashes” calling atten- 
tion the Negro’s struggle scratch 
living out parched earth and 
his helplessness old age. There 


James Boyd’s ironic “Bloodhound” 
which the hunting down human 
life becomes mockery and sport. 
There William March’s memorable 
story “Happy Kack,” the North- 
erner the South who fails adopt 
the prevailing view lynching and 
made suffer for it. And, finally, there 
Bruno Fischer’s “Weep More,” 
describing lynching seen through the 
eyes little white boy whose own 
brother throws the noose around the 
victim’s neck. The little white boy re- 
ceives education pity and terror. 
The economic basis race prejudice 
and Negro oppression has become 
insistent note recent short fiction. 
The poverty the Negro finds reflec- 
tion Benjamin Brawley’s “The 
Baseball,” which the combined re- 
sources entire community 
colored workers are not sufficient 
purchase baseball; Erskine Cald- 
well’s gruesome “Kneel the Rising 
Sun,” which deals with the Negro 
sharecroppers; Langston Hughes’ 
“Cora Unashamed,” which deals with 
the Negro domestic servant; Albert 
Halper’s “Going Market,” which 
depicts the murder Negro truck- 
man two white fellow-w 
alw artime with us,” says 
McCoy; “Civil War never got over 
for us.” 


Other Minority Peoples 


Besides the Indian and the Negro, 
the two oldest and least assimilable 
minority peoples, America contains 
numerous strains European and 
Asiatic races and cultures various 
stages assimilation. The American 
short story has dealt with these races 
more fully, vividly and realistically 
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citizens. possible here mention 
only the stories George Washington 
Cable, Kate Chopin, and Grace King, 
which portray Creole life Louisiana; 
Hamlin Garland and Ruth Suckow, 
which describe the Scandinavian and 
German immigrants the Middle 
West; Abraham Cahan, Myra 
Kelly, Montague Glass, Fannie Hurst, 
Anzia Yezierska, and Joe Pagano, 
which deal with the Jews, the Irish, 
and the Italians New York; and 
Elsie Singmaster and Helen Mar- 
tin, who have brought the 
vania Dutch into American Literature. 

Mention must also made the 
numerous stories, known and com- 
paratively unknown writers, buried 
the pages magazines and half-for- 
gotten volumes short stories. Who 
now remembers George Pope Mor- 
ris’s French shopkeeper “The Little 
Frenchman and his Waterlots” 
Rose Terry’s French dancing master 
New England village (“Miss 
Lucinda”)? Many contemporary read- 
ers are probably acquainted with Er- 
skine Caldwell’s Country Full 
Swedes” and William Saroyan’s 
“Seventy Thousand Assyrians,” but 
how many remember Wilbur Daniel 
Steele’s stories Portuguese fisher- 
men and Jose Garcia Villa’s tales 
Filipinos? Yet all these stories can help 
understand American society. 


Religion 
American fiction has not often dealt 
with religion; the short story especially 
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than either American sociology lit- 
erary history. Our fictioneers have 
written, the main, with sympathy 
and understanding the life their 


has been cowardly. For religion 
ticklish subject and readers popular 
periodicals must not alienated. Yet, 
country which religion has 
played dominant réle shaping the 
pattern social existence, many story- 
writers have not been able remain 
silent. Hawthorne chronicled the pain- 
ful history Quaker persecution 
New England “The Gentle Boy.” 
Rose Terry sympathized with “The 
Mormon’s Wife,” and contemporary 
writer like Naomi Shumway still cher- 
ishes the ambition “wipe the nasty 
smile off Gentile faces when the name 
Mormon spoken.” Martha Foley 
“Martyr” touches humorously upon 
the conflict between Catholic and 
Protestant, and Morley Callahan, 
Sick Call,” portrays 
intermarriage between communicants 
these two denominations. 
Bunner once satirized the squabbles 
among Protestant denominations 
the typical American town. “With 
population four thousand,” 
wrote, had Episcopal 
Church, Presbyterian Church, 
Methodist Church, 
Church, Baptist Church, hall 
for the Seventh-Day 
Bethel, the First and Second 
Congregational (“The 
surprising, then, that the village occa- 
sionally produces agnostic, protes- 
tant different sense, one who sim- 
ply won’t meetin’ all (Mary 
Freeman’s 


oman 


Madelene Yale Wynne once wrote 
Maine woman who directed that 
her epitaph contain the bare statement: 
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“She was herd-working woman” 
(“The Little Room”). And have 
all read Mrs. Freeman’s story 
Penn, who dared convert her hus- 
band’s new barn into home (“The 
Revolt ”). are not 
quite familiar with Mrs. Freeman’s 
“On the Walpole Road,” which 
another female rebel speaks 
church: “Yes, thar obstacle, an’ 
will speak, an’ then will forever 
hold peace. don’t love this man 
I’m standin’ beside of, an’ love an- 
other man. Now Enos Fair- 
weather wants after what said, 
I’ve promised marry him an’ you 
with Alice Brown’s Day Off,” 
which good wife changed into liar 
her husband’s parsimony. “This 
woman,” says Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Native Winby,” “had spent her 
strength from youth age, and had 
lavished much industry and power 
organization her narrow sphere 
would have made her famous 
wider one.” But most New England 
women are not famous—in any sphere 
—and their lives can summarized 
Marietta Holley’s witticism: “The 
Deacon and his wife lived happy to- 
gether—she loved work, and 
loved have her work.” 

the pioneer character much 
American farm life can attributed 
some the hardship the farm wom- 
an’s life. From Hamlin Garland’s own 
mother Willa Cather’s pathetic 
heroine Wagner Matinee” our 
writers have created gallery por- 
traits hard-working women, lonely 
and spiritually starved, yet brave and 
uncomplaining. are the Southern 
women Mary Murfree and Lucy 
Furman. “Spare and gaunt she was,” 


writes Miss Murfree, “with many 
lines her prematurely old face. Per- 
haps they told the hard fight her 
brave spirit waged against the stern 
ordering her life; the struggles 
with squalor—inevitable concomitant 
poverty—and keep together the 
souls and bodies those numerous 
children, with more efficient assist- 
ance than could wrung from her re- 
luctant husband the short intervals 
when did not sit the fence” 
(“Taking the Blue Ribbon the 
County The following passage 
from Lucy Furman’s “Uncle Tutt’s 
Typhoids” even more revealing 
the life the Southern mountain 
woman: 

“Now hain’t pretty and saft! follered 
having saft hair myself when was young, 
but gee—oh! that’s been long can’t 
hardly recollect hit!” 

“Why, you’re not that old,” said Su- 
sanna. “People never get too old remem- 
ber their youth.” 

“Yes, they do. Hit’s long time; seems 
fur away hit never was; and 
old woman—twenty-three year’ old am!” 


For glimpse into the life woman 
our “better” classes, may read 
Henry’s Municipal Report,” 
Frances Newman’s “Rachel and her 
Children,” and Ruth Suckow’s “Susan 
and her Economic depend- 
ence woman limits her view, dis- 
torts her character, narrows her physi- 
cal and intellectual horizon, and ren- 
ders her weak and defenseless. 

The “scarlet woman” deserves 
puritanic short story she has received 
more than normal emphasis. Old Ben 
Franklin’s Polly Baker courageously 
speaks the magistrates, among 
whom sits her seducer. Bret Harte’s 
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Duchess (“The Outcasts Poker 
Flat”) and the unknown mother who 
leaves her baby the school teacher’s 
doorstep (“The Idyl Red 
are sentimentally self-effacing. 
Barry Benefield’s “Carrie Snyder.” 
The economic factor helps condi- 
tion the demi-monde—such Doro- 
thy Parker’s “Big Blonde”—and the 
old-fashioned prostitute, who has come 
back prominently into our recent pro- 
letarian literature. 

The vast majority American 
working women not, course, 
come under the above classification. 
They are factory-hands, clerks, sales- 
girls, charwomen, house-servants, who 
manage somehow keep their bodies 
and souls together. They are cheated 
Start Life.” They resist the tempta- 
tion Piggy, Henry’s “An 
Unfinished Story.” They manage 
get married—during the lunch hour 
—as Richard Sherman’s “Morning, 
Noon, and Night.” They have chil- 
dren, and still hang their jobs, 
Willard Maas’s “Cannery Moth- 
ers.” They grow old and docile, 
Gertrude Stein’s “The Gentle Lena,” 
old and bitterly-wise, Kather- 


ine Brush’s “Night Club.” 


Labor and Capital 


The class struggle was not invented 
Karl Marx. Even colonial New 
England there was the carpenter who 
built house and the judge who lived 
it—and the carpenter and the judge 
hated each other unto the third 
fourth generation. Hawthorne wrote 
short story around this conflict and in- 
corporated his House Seven 
Gables. But the time Hawthorne 
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the textile mills had come Lowell 
and the girls who worked them be- 
gan write their own stories. They 
have left several volumes The 
Lowell ffering, which they voiced 
dreams, and became quite militant— 
until they were silenced the admin- 
istration. Even the genteel Godey’s 
Lady’s Book least once printed 
story full indignation against Mr. 
Saintle, who paid poor widow 
whole dollar for making dozen shirts. 
That story has been duplicated re- 
cently Fred Miller, one our 
new proletarian writers, “No Work 
Rent,” which girls paint dolls 
their homes for starvation wages. 
But these modern girls finally organize 
strike. Marx has had time point 
the way. 

workers, 
strikes, demonstrations, riots, are not 
entirely recent development. 1887 
“Octave Thanet” published story en- 
titled “The Communist’s Wife.” 
dealt with the attempt the owner 
plow-works intimate radical 
worker, Bailey, that would stop 
agitating. Radical writers today are 
likely object Miss Thanet’s point 
view, they are the passive senti- 
mentality Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
famous “Life the Iron Mills,” pub- 
lished the conservative Atlantic 
Monthly 1861. have today 
new crop writers—and new 
magazines print their stories—who 
describe much less patronizingly the 
lives miners, mill-hands, factory- 
workers, lumberjacks, clerks, share- 
croppers. They write oppression, 
unemployment, poverty, starvation, 
strikes, and rebellion. They write 
vividly and aggressively. Gentility 
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gone. They write the unpolished 
language the workers themselves, 
the racy idiom used the mill and 
mine and factory; they write, presum- 
ably, for the workers themselves. 


Social Classes 


Besides the major divisions 
American society there are numerous 
subdivisions into minor classes, each 
distinct social entity with special inter- 
ests, aspirations, and psychological and 
ideological attitudes. Individuals may 
graduate from one class and into an- 
other, may see-saw with the economic 
fortunes the country, but the classes 
remain. The captain industry, the 
banker, the clerk, the poor farmer, the 
mountain white, the hill-billy, the 
gangster, the hobo—these compose 
American society. 

Our short story has reflected every 
duced Edwin LeFevre’s Wall Street 
Stories and Frank Norris’s Deal 
Wheat”; George Townsend’s 
“Crutch, the Page,” with its vivid pic- 
ture the workings Congressional 
committees, and Henry’s De- 
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partmental Case,” with its satirical 
glimpse state politics; Erskine Cald- 
well’s sketches Georgia 
Garland’s Main-Traveled Roads and 
Ruth Suckow’s “Renters”; Herman 
Melville’s “Bartleby the Scriviner” 
and Nathan Asch’s and Paul Corey’s 
stories today’s clerks; Edward 
Everett Hale’s “My Double and How 
Undid Me” and Bliss Perry’s “By 
the Committee,” both dealing with the 
poor clergyman; George 
tales hoboes; and the many stories 
the artist our midst, which 
Willa Cather’s Sculptor’s Funeral” 
and Sherwood Anderson’s “Epilogue” 
his Story Teller’s Story are excel- 
lent examples. 

“When things are the saddle,” 
says Granville Hicks, echoing Emer- 
son, “the artist, deserves the 
name, almost certain trampled 
under foot.” Yet somehow our artists, 
goodly number them, have man- 
aged stay up, long enough, any 
rate, their work honestly and 
transmit eloquent expression, 
even the frail form the short 
story, their vision American life. 


Judged its results the fashion- 
ing ideas and ideals one forced 
conclude that Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy was potentially one the great 
enemies human happiness. fact 
when remember that for two thou- 
sand years, with few exceptions, 
western civilization has evolved under 
the direction Aristotelian principles 
the outstanding foe human progress. 
The compartmentalization ideas 
and values with the attending theory 
absolutism, permanent values, fixed 
entities, definitive standards, and spe- 
cific labels rests upon the Aristotelian 
syllogism with its distributed middle- 
terprets the world entirely the in- 
dicative mood definitions reliable 
conveyors meaning. One might add 
that the verb be” the monstrous 
villain history, but since this charge 
implies dependence upon “is” re- 
frain. Recalling Marie Corelli’s por- 
trait Satan Prince Ramanez 
Sorrows Satan and her descrip- 
tion the handsome prince 
tragic figure because his return 
heaven depended upon his ability 
prevent people from being his sub- 
jects, (but they, alas, could not resist 
his personality), may justly recall 
that was once the archangel and 
thus celestial heritage. was 
Shakespeare who saw the fallacy 
the distributed middle when 
wrote: “There some soul good- 
ness things evil—Would men ob- 
servingly ditch out.” this point 
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LABELS ARISTOTLE 


the great poet was relativist and 
non-Aristotelian. 

our own times the practice 
attaching labels men and women 
because their ideas conduct has 
cultivated anew the poisonous seeds 
planted Aristotle. Men are called 
reactionaries, conservatives, liberals 
radicals. They are pointed pink 
red, stalwarts progressives. 
education the Aristotelian “either- 
or” plays havoc with the curriculum, 
and educators live divided house 
through the walls which can 
heard the epithets derision they 
emit about those the other side. 
would better say that educa- 
tors live cages from which they 
snarl one another, cages defini- 
tions and closed concepts. And let 
borne mind that the labels are 
not attached the fillets 
tassels but they are branded into 
him for all see. labeled safe 
and sound, moral immoral, 
definitions supported acclaimed 
justice which itself nothing more 
than conventional opinion based upon 
age-old conceptions what right 
and wrong. Men and women are 
forced out institutions, are denied 
employment, are ostracized and de- 
famed other men and women 
whose minds have congealed with the 
melted bones ideas and values syl- 
logistically derived. 

The other evening was good 
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fortune spend several hours with 
well-known, so-called radical. was 
eager see his radicalism sharp 
focus, and, ignoring all hear-say, 
learn from his own lips what be- 
lieved. count the seven hours 
spent together among the most valu- 
able life for soon became 
clear that the man was critical think- 
er, loyal the scientific method 
scrupulous observation and cautious 
inference based thereon. confessed 
that had thought conservative, 
but both admitted the close 
our visit together that had many 
things common, that could not 
accept the tenets so-called radical- 
ism, and that our liberalism involved 
critical study all concepts and 
values, whatever their source. For 
several years had been satisfied 
regard each other the terms the 
respective labels that Aristotelian- 
minded generalizers had branded up- 
us. 

Any one who has read widely the 
history philosophy aware that 
the numerous philosophical systems 
record rest largely upon emphases 
and definitions. Assumptions are the 
foundation philosophy and reli- 
gion. Within these fields proof 
evolved rigid rules logic—hence 
rationalism. Assumptions are less 
the foundation science, but the lat- 
ter tests assumptions and hypotheses 
means observed data, and its con- 
clusions are always subject check 
and revision. Its classifications are only 
approximately exact and are often 
overlapping. Within idealism and 
realism there are many variations. 
The physicist and the philosopher now 
join hands their interpretation 


matter energy, term that readily 
finds synonym spirit. Emphases 
are important; controversy has clari- 
fying value; neither, however, neces- 
sarily imposes definitive labels. point 
view implies nothing more than 
viewing from particular point; there 
are many points view, and meanings 
depend upon the totality observa- 
tions. Mischief begins when observers 
insist that there only one point 
view that their own exclusively 
correct. 

the present hour confusion 
all fronts there need for thinkers 
pool their observations and engage 
the difficult task synthesizing the 
results several views. Educators are 
rarely heard the councils public 
affairs; one reason being, doubtless, 
that among themselves there 
agreement upon program, solid 
union forces, little impersonal and 
scholarly study critical questions 
means comprehensive examina- 
tion the many sides usually shown 
critical questions. Instead seek- 
ing synthetic agreement educators 
form new society vehicle 
propaganda. Not only there Pro- 
gressive group but some these have 
now organized John Dewey Society. 
Just what the essential difference 
between these two organizations seems 
uncertain their own members. 
Several years ago the Herbartians 
loomed upon and 
throughout the land education the 
pronouncement went forth that all 
teaching must developmental. 
Then came problems, followed 
projects, soon trailed 
project, units, integrates. The latest 
emphasis social reconstruction. Veri- 
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ly, educators are like sheep, straying 
hither and yon; mental and emotional 
nomads. 

The amusing fact that not few 
so-called conservatives agree with 
practically all the emphases pro- 
claimed shibboleths these sepa- 
ratist groups. History repeats itself. 
The Pilgrims were essentially Puri- 
tans but insisted upon purifying the 
church from without; the Puritans 
preferred house-cleaning from 
within. Instead dissipating educa- 
tional forces breaking the ranks 
into small antagonistic groups there 
profound need leadership which 
will conserve strength and unite 
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against interests hostile public edu- 
cation. 

Independent thinking, said, 
inevitably leads different conclu- 
sions and attending dispute. But may 
not true that independent think- 
ing provides enrichment under- 
standing through abstractions from 
agreements noted among independent 
thinkers? America needs, the world 
needs, organic integration ideas. 
Beneath the raging conflict ideolo- 
gies and theories there may peace 
harmonious thinking. plumb 
the depths search the hidden 
treasure concord the task dy- 
namic leadership. 


Aristotle dead because was, more than perhaps any other 
notable writer the whole history Philosophy, superstitiously 
devoted words. Even his logic absolutely dependent 
the accidents his mother tongue. His superstitious reverence for 
words was never out For full two thousand years 
human thought has lain under the influence this man’s catch- 
words, which has been wholly pernicious its 
There parallel instance the enduring potency system 
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Edgar Lee Masters. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 342 pp. $3.50. 


Intriguing the question: what degree 
biographer influenced the selection sub- 
ject sympathy with this subject? Assuming 
that would interested spending months 
and years studying life which did not 
deeply approve would the result more re- 
liable portrait than one drawn with understand- 
ing illuminated sympathy fellow feeling? 
the case Whitman certain that Mr. 
Masters writes with penetrating and sympa- 
thetic appraisal for both subject and author be- 
long the dreamers great America, big and 
masterful, the domain the common man. Mr. 
Masters agrees that Whitman was many ways 
man mystery, but sang soul who 
ranged the country and the earth search 
meanings and with desire expound them.” 
Although Whitman has meant much the com- 
mon man this misty individual could not under- 


stand him then now. Whitman was extreme 


naturalist, rebel against the standards chas- 
tity inculcated Asiatic mysticism with its 
hatred the body and glorification the spirit; 
but this naturalism involved for Whitman spirit- 
ual meanings, was true Lawrence 
and given extraordinary exposition John 
Cowper Powys. Poetry the Whitman mood 
would express the spirit America. seems 
strange view him through the eyes Mr. 
Masters one the forces America. 
“As great liberal living and writing Amer- 
ica when the land was cursed superstition and 
churches—by obscenity and taboos—he cannot 
too much thanked and remembered for what 
voice raising itself behalf comradeship 
and against the spirit which withdraws, stands 
aside, ashamed tenderness, communion, fel- 
lowship—Whitman may prove the chief fig- 
ure the pattern American development.” 
The present biography chiefly psycho- 
logical study Whitman. sure much 
said about Leaves Grass, but the poet with 
his eccentricities, vanities, conceit, unconventional 
living, the common interests the country side, 
his travels, his struggles and that engages 
the attention Mr. Masters. Whitman was basic- 
ally sincere and his plea was for poetry that 
would shun the hypocritical shibboleths that were 
and are accepted expressions genuine spirit- 
uality. The book rich with citations from Whit- 


man’s letters and particularly his Prefaces, the lat- 
ter being regarded Mr. Masters invaluable 
toward understanding the poet’s motives, 
technique and themes. notable biography 
and makes even firmer the well established foot- 
ing this unique personality the literary his- 
tory America. 


EDUCATION 


CuRRICULUM FOR 
CHILDREN FROM Two 
Years AGE. Ruth Andrus and 
Associates. Reynal and Hitchcock. 299 
pp. $2.50. 

Based upon extensive research which sev- 
eral boards education and faculties educa- 
tion participated this volume contains curriculum 
material developed accordance with four fun- 
damental principles: Since education living 
thing experiences which are real children 
should provide the content studied, 
These experiences real should suited 
the age level development the children the 
group and should near the children both 
time and place, Not only individual dif- 
ferences among children should receive considera- 
tion but also individual differences among groups 
and environmental opportunity, The total 
growth needs children should met. The 
health and emotional-social needs children 
well their mental development should con- 
sidered. 

Designed handbook with detailed de- 
scriptions rich variety learning situations 
the book guide for the teacher studying the 
children her group, studying the home and 
school environment, providing desirable class- 
room environment, arranging suitable daily 
program, selecting proper materials, determin- 
ing suitable content and developing skills and 
evolving constructive home-school relationships. 
not syllabus but guide for curriculum 
making. Photographs accompany the text and 
illustrate sections the applied curriculum. 
addition the detailed statements curriculum 
content the book contains Part List 
Materials, Equipment and Supplies, and Part 
VII unusually well organized bibliography, 
the first section being general, the second devoted 
books and pictures, the third poetry, the 
fourth songs and the sixth music rhythms. 

Because its comprehensive sources and 
authoritative research the book high value 
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teachers the pre-school and kindergarten 
levels. should prove welcome guide for all 
teachers engaged work with very young chil- 


EDUCATION AND THE CLAss STRUGGLE. 
Zalmen Slesinger. Covici-Friede. 


312 pp. $3.00. 


For long time there has been sharp issue 
between conservatives and liberals American 
education and present this issue more the 
center the stage than ever before. The present 
reviewer has believed for some time that the 
liberals have the better the fray because they 
have more pointed attack, more clearly for- 
mulated philosophy, and more vital enthusiasm 
than the conservatives. the conservatives 
could state clearly and convincingly what 
their conception education and society the 
intellectual battle would cease combat 
snipers and become major struggle, eventu- 
ally bound become. But while waiting for 
the formation the battle lines here appears 
book that views the liberals essentially grad- 
ualists and therefore from the author’s point 
view little more than camp within the ranks 
the conservatives! The author champions liber- 
alizing the liberals the inoculation the 
Marxist virus. Where the liberals are now making 
intellectual concessions social change means 
liberal analysis the problems society 
and gradual reconstruction society means 
widespread critical intelligence the author 
would hasten the coming Utopia awakening 
among the masses the consciousness class strug- 
gle. The importance his thesis should not 
minimized. What needed clear, sincere think- 
ing regardless the outcome. There can 
intelligent debate without understanding 
the debatable issue. 

The author diagnoses the liberal educator’s 
position comprising two aspects: the ideologi- 
cal with its recognition the existence and op- 
eration conflicting values within our culture 
they manifest themselves the manifold con- 
tradictions our social order; and the economic, 
which sees economic system that morally 
detrimental its functions, wasteful its proc- 
esses and debasing its effects upon all phases 
social life. 

The liberal educator’s proposals for remov- 
ing the present dislocations society are sum- 
marized the author twelve-fold: the devel- 
opment collectivistic economy, the extension 
social planning, the employment democratic 
ends and means the reconstruction the social 
order, social planning based upon citizen- 
made intelligent through adult education, the 
increasing application intelligence the most 
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effective instrument the solution social prob- 
lems, experimental mentality, 
construction the economic machine partic- 
ular and our social mentality general, 
reconstruction through gradualism, the recon- 
struction the economic system precede that 
other institutions and values which are in- 
compatible with present social conditions, social 
reconstruction unique educational quality 
and responsibility, leadership the profession 
education, and the preparation youth the 
school participate democratic planning so- 
ciety. 

the author’s conviction that the fore- 
going proposals are based upon three premises 
laid down the liberals: American society 
non-class-structured; reconstruction should em- 
ploy the democratic technique; economic recon- 
struction does not necessarily involve simul- 
taneous reorganization other phases Ameri- 
can culture. 

Over against the premises and proposals 
the liberal educator the Marxist contends that 
American society fundamentally class-struc- 
tured society that our present economy favors 
the interests the owning class against those 
the laborer; that the state seeks perpetuate our 
prevailing class economy; and that our culture 
(non-economic values) functions the interests 
the dominant economic class and not the 
interests society whole. The Marxist finds 
that class conflict the béte the modern 
social pattern. Only employing class tech- 
nique involving non-democratic means can 
ent social inequalities eliminated. And because 
class mentality underlies both the non-economic 
and the economic ideologies and because the 
eradication this mentality imperative the 
non-economic and economic mentalities must 
eradicated together, other words, the whole 
social structure from the bottom must revo- 
lutionized. 

Here the issue. The liberal believes 
non-class structure and that present economic in- 
equalities can removed the democratic 
technique education; the Marxist insists that 
there not only class structure but class conflict 
the making, and that organizing classes 
conflict groups economic inequalities can re- 
moved and thus the foundations society laid 
wholly new plan. 

The author supports his diagnosis America 
class structure with numerous sets statistics 
and concludes that class structure prevails because 
our economic machine operates the interests 
the class that owns and controls the means 
production; our state mainly subservient the 
interests which perpetuate our class economy, and 
our dominant culture class culture since 
tends function manner which maintains 
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and perpetuates present class relationships and 
class dominance. The attempts the liberals 
remedy these conditions are deemed inadequate 
because there are common basic interests 
American society; enlightenment impotent 
reconcile basic conflicting interests; there seems 
possibility organizing intelligent ma- 
jority opinion favor fundamental social 
change enforcing the will majority 
opinion; and gradualism ineffective chang- 
ing the present social order. The Marxist finds 
that the liberal’s gradualism ineffective because 
economic and non-economic values are closely in- 
terrelated; identical ideologies prevail both 
sets values and thus both must reorganized; 
the non-economic values are now subservient 
the economic; effective resistance against the 
menace fascism requires simultaneous re- 
orientation our economic and non-economic 
values; our racial, religious and national hetero- 
geneity demands complete orientation; and the 
social mentality must likewise wholly changed. 

The author’s Marxist program clearly 
stated. new social order believes can 
achieved only unionization labor, the awak- 
ening labor class consciousness, the organi- 
zation the unemployed for militant partici- 
pation the daily class struggles the masses, 
unionization and radicalization agricultural 
workers and small farmers, radicalization 
white collar and professional workers together 
with writers, journalists, teachers, artists and 
finally the organization and radicalization our 
youth and students. Further, there must unity 
within the ranks labor, the organization 
radical labor party, the development revo- 
lutionary ideology and technique. 

The author and his publisher have performed 
important service making this clear analy- 
sis radicalism available this time. The 
author writes with clear eye and deep feeling. 
has challenged both conservatives and liber- 
als. plays fair letting everyone know what 
Marxism proposes should the new America 
and how may achieved. 


Edited 
Charles Skinner. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


754 $3.00. 


Twenty-five prominent students and teachers 
psychology have shared producing this 
book. elementary textbook for teachers 
and students education. The point view 
eclectic. All the psychological schools are 
represented one more the chapters. Each 
author wrote independently, but the aim the 
editor was produce “volume that would 
functional and dynamic content; that would 
creative and social viewpoint; and that 


would give emphasis the development 
fundamental principles, attitudes, and standards 
value. was decided, furthermore, that the 
volume should replete with concrete, work- 
able illustrative examples from the classroom.” 
The authors fulfilling this purpose. 

The general divisions the book, aside from 
the introduction, are: (a) growth, (b) learning, 
(c) individual differences and their measurement, 
(d) adjustment and guidance, and (e) mani- 
fold view educational psychology. The topics 
the chapters within these groups are those 
which follow the general direction the newer 
trends psychological thought. The emphasis 
upon knowledge, thinking and intellectual train- 
ing properly subordinated enlarged atten- 
tion other subjects such interests, attitudes 
and ideals, expression and creative activity, moti- 
vation, the development the emotions, social 
growth and character formation, personality de- 
velopment, mental hygiene, and guidance. 

Although there different author for each 
chapter, there similarity treatment. 
each there group questions and exercises 
for discussion and study. Each, too, has selected 
references for collateral and supplementary read- 
ing. The footnotes are voluminous, and the points 
presented are properly documented, that the 
student introduced the fundamental litera- 
ture the subjects discussed. 

differs quite markedly from the elemen- 
tary books the field general psychology 
because, almost every page, really makes 
practical applications the work the school. 
For this reason well adapted textbook 
for course educational psychology which 
requires elementary course prerequisite. 
addition having different emphasis 
furnishes much more material than the usual be- 
ginning psychology course, that the knowledge 
the student may enlarged well broad- 
ened. 

especially valuable because its eclectic 
viewpoint. The reader brought into contact 
with the different psychological schools, and 
much selected from the opinions each. 
first thought, this might seem confusing, 
but the different positions are well differen- 
tiated the book, and the implications each 
clearly set forth, that the treatment gives the 
impression unity, rather than series 
essays, mere “collection” chapters. 

Each chapter has subject headings and 
summarized, and generally written and or- 
ganized that the maximum teaching values 
may found. Type large and clear, and il- 
lustrations are simple and unencumbered un- 
necessary details. 

useful book and one which lends itself 
well the purpose for which was designed. 
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Two, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Olive Carter, and Helen Louise Mil- 


The Macmillan Co. 337, 413, and 
494 pp. $1.00. 


Within the compass these three books 
presented the rather typical content secondary 
courses oral and written composition 
beginning with the work the seventh grade. 
The authors, however, have not followed the 
customary organization content but have in- 
troduced many vital and dynamic features, such 
the use the library, word-study, book re- 
views and motion picture reviews, training 
parliamentary law, newspaper style, the structure 
poetry and on. The sequence the numer- 
ous units has been determined the pupil’s nat- 
ural interests beginning with what the pupil does 
and closing with what thinks, the various 
forms expressions being considered relation 
these units. Grammar subordinated vital, 
living expression. Ample provision made for 
the pupil test himself. The authors have 
achieved notable series texts, and the pub- 
lishers have spared expense attaining ar- 
book-making. The books can recom- 
mended for their practical outlook and their wise 
dependence upon applied English rather than 
purely academic content. 


and Company. 490 pp. $2.00. 


the present time there are great number 
books which are written expound the views 
the general group designated progressive edu- 
cators. This volume presents the general point 
view the group. The quotations and references 
show the extent which synopsis the 
philosophy Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, Hullfish, 
and others having the same general point view. 
the whole good summary the theories 
which purports explain. 

There are weaknesses well excellencies 
the presentation. The value activity 
teaching well set forth—a value which all can 
freely admit. This, well other fundamental 
tenets creedal beliefs the progressive school, 
are ably set forth. But the time seems ripe for 
closer analysis some phases such program. 
For example the author asserts (Page 117) 
“What advocated here the extension the 
program extra-curricular activities the point 
where they constitute large part, not all, 
the curriculum.” Many such Dewey still ques- 
tion the wisdom such procedure. extra- 
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curricular procedures pupils are given large 
share self-determination planning, and 
prime reason for the existence such proce- 
dures that the pupil may have time free from 
the domination teacher, where can fol- 
low his own devices and use his own initiative. 
Although will disputed the more radical 
and less sound educational philosophers, the great 
majority educators still believe that entire 
freedom will lead anarchy. Children are still 
children, who need guides and who need least 
some patterns conduct. Such sentences the 
following are not more reassuring: “Modern 
classroom procedure, some form the social- 
ized recitation and the problem and project meth- 
ods, has been taking its cue partly from extra- 
curricular activities, but yet has not equalled 
them provision opportunities for positive 
moral discipline.’ (Page 205.) There are still 
many who think that the present wave “rugged 
individualism” has been precisely the result 
theories such that quoted. There still quite 
division opinion how moral education 
best takes place. Many standards and ideals 
conduct cannot taught actual situations 
life. would fill our penitentiaries and 
reform schools, whose inmates are there for pre- 
cisely the reason that their actions, even when 
performed for the first time, cannot allowed 
society. Moral training not merely activity 
but the building ideals and sentiments. one 
yet knows enough psychologically about the 
method which attitudes are formed say, 
ipse dixit, that one method best, that 
better than the judicious use two methods. 
would seem that real liberals classroom pro- 
cedures and philosophy will make more rapid 
and substantial progress when claims for newer 
methods are more modestly stated, until such time 
experimental evidence substantiates them. What 
needed the present time, with two funda- 
mentally conflicting points view, rigor- 
ously evaluate and criticize both positions, thereby 
securing the best for education, rather than sup- 
port for particular idolized doctrine. 

The unity the book somewhat marred 
the inclusion several chapters showing how 
the principles apply certain subjects the 
curriculum. Either the whole gamut curricular 
offerings should have been included, the one 
task giving materials which would help the 
teacher “gain insight into the basic theories 
principles educational research and classroom 
procedure” should have been set. 

summary the generally recognized 
tenets progressive education, the volume 
admirable. Less can said for its critical analy- 
sis and evaluation the principles which are 
promulgated. 


|| 


Frank Thomas and Albert Lang. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 340 pp. $2.2 


Within the last two years four books the 
field educational philosophy have appeared, 
each with pattern its own but all them 
stressing the practical value philosophy 
education. Professor Demiashkevich Intro- 
duction the Philosophy Education 
upon ancient sources and finds that classical 
philosophy lie problems profound significance 
for modern education. Professor Doughton 
Modern Public Education interprets Dewey’s ex- 
perimental pragmatism. Mr. Bogolovsky The 
Ideal School presents critical study contro- 
versial theories and synthesizes them his con- 
ception ideal school. The present volume 
Principles Modern Education differs from the 
others that follows more closely earlier 
designs principles education, such Pro- 
fessor Bolton’s for example, and interprets phi- 
losophy education compote materials 
from biology, psychology, and history edu- 
cation. sharp contrast these four treatments 
are the writings Professor Dewey which 
particular philosophy expounded but derived 
from well digested examination biological 
and sociological data. The authors the present 
volume recognize that philosophy 
many meanings. case might made for prin- 
ciples not being philosophy although philosophy 
does involve principles. Avoiding the term phi- 
losophy the title their book the authors de- 
vote the first part the book Philosophy 
Education and make clear that they champion 
particular philosophy but offer number 
concepts and data with which the student may 
construct his own philosophy. From this review- 
er’s point view here the fundamental weak- 
ness the volume. Undergraduates need more 
guidance than this; few them can synthesize 
and evolve philosophy directive strength 
and clarity. The book correctly titled Prin- 
ciples Modern Education but not philo- 
sophical treatise. And Principles should have 
included among the principles philosophy one 
major contributions educational theory. 

Viewing the book, however, within its own 
pattern deserves high praise. written grace- 
fully and with commendable economy diction. 
The study-helps are special value. The an- 
notated References are specifically directive for 
enriched study. text the book avoids pad- 
ding. The principles underlying teaching and 
administration are lucidly set forth and the ec- 
lectic approach does have value showing the 
student that education derives its meaning from 
numerous sources. The book teachable and 
readable and considered text the field 
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principles (not philosophy) valuable suc- 
cessor earlier volumes this field. 


Discussion AND DEBATE. 
Craig Baird. Ginn and Co. 400 pp. 
$2.00. Revised Edition. 


This revision distinguished text main- 
tains the essential qualities the original but the 
author has included several additions special 
types debate, radio debating and discussion, 
committee and panel discussion and has rewritten 
the former chapters analysis, the audience, and 
research. The author has added model brief 
and outline parliamentary law. The lists 
subjects for debate have been revised and 
numerous projects inserted. The present scope 
the book commanding with chapters 
fluencing belief and conduct, selecting and fram- 
ing the proposition, research, exposition the 
proposition through definition and analysis, syn- 
thesis, evidence, argumentative types (deduction 
and induction); fallacies; refutation; 
the audience; development the speech; de- 
livery discussion and debate; formal debate; 
special types debate; radio debating and dis- 
cussion; committee and public discussion. Long 
known superior its field the volume now 
brought date and should find permanent 
place not only within the college but 
grams adult education, well. 


TEACHING AND ‘THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENT. John Nuttall. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 290 pp. $1.80. 


This brief practical manual for teachers, 
prepared with the 
service. “It wholly interpretative study.” 
The techniques are blend recent work the 
psychology learning and practical experi- 
ment the classroom. Many examples from the 
experience classroom teachers are included 
the text. There are lists supplementary 
reading. 

The author assumes that the environment 
children will used, learning takes place 
environmental activities. The 
aspect education assumed desirable. 
But the direction specific learning found 
distinct responsibility the teacher. Con- 
siderable emphasis placed upon teaching 
guidance and leadership study. The usual 
types teaching procedures are described. 


THE BEGINNING SUPERINTENDENT. 
Frederick Bolton, Thomas Cole 
and John Jessup. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co. 613 pp. $4.00. 


Until recently practically all books school 
administration and school management 
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dealt with the problems larger systems and 
schools, chiefly because the available data have 
been obtained through research with 
individuals these centers and these individuals 
have had facilities for research not generously 
supplied smaller systems and schools. The pres- 
ent volume recognizes what has long been needed 
treatment administrative problems the 
smaller systems. Most superintendents begin their 
careers within such systems, and they attempt 
apply the findings research applicable 
larger units serious difficulties may result. Hence 
book that concentrates the administration 
schools the small community fills critical 
and immediate need. 

The authors, all them professors the 
College Education the University Wash- 
ington, are experienced public school adminis- 
trators and therefore not mere theorists but prac- 
tical students administrative problems. They 
write the problems the approximately ninety 
per cent incorporated communities with pop- 
ulation less than five thousand. 18,157 high 
schools reporting the United States Office 
Education 1930 only 15.7% enrolled more 
than three hundred pupils. this number re- 
porting thirty-four and one tenth per cent enrolled 
fewer than fifty pupils; another thirty and one 
tenth per cent enrolled from fifty one hun- 
dred pupils. More than three-fourths the high 
schools reporting did not enroll more than two 
hundred pupils. About ninety per cent the 
American high schools are small. clear that 
there should book especially prepared for 
superintendents the bulk the nation’s schools 
and not only for the ten per cent the large 
centers. 

The book rich mine information, 
deftly organized, charmingly written, concrete 
with illustrative charts and figures, and prevail- 
ingly inspired common sense. There are chap- 
ters the rise and development the superin- 
tendency, the significance the superintendent’s 
leadership, extremely valuable chapter 
efficient office management and less vital chap- 
ters the school board, financial problems, the 
school plant, the school library, keeping the pub- 
lic informed, the selection and appointment 
teachers, improving the school personnel, the 
professional library, supervisory functions, the 
textbook, the classification and promotion 
pupils, pupil accounting, the guidance pupils, 
the consolidation schools, transportation 
pupils, and closing chapter, Looking Forward, 
which some the moot questions the hour 
are fairly and informingly reviewed. 

Prodigious labor lies back the book. 
first glance may seem forbiddingly bulky but 
one reads from page page difficult 
judge how the authors could have reduced its 
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content without omitting vital discussions that 
every beginning superintendent should 
through the guidance experienced and scholar- 
administrators. The book talks informally and 
with wise counsel the young man woman 
eager make good his her first job. 
our prediction that once the book becomes known 
administrator small school systems will 
fail have within easy reach. 


Gordon Melvin. Illustrated. Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 296 pp. $3.50. 


This addition recent books educational 
philosophy differs from the others being, first 
all, more popular treatment educa- 
tional theory, and, secondly, being scholarly 
and unique interpretation the significance 
Non-Aristotelian thinking applied educational 
problems. Professor Melvin bases his theory upon 
dynamic relativism. doing follows some- 
what the approach employed Professor Demi- 
ashkevich Introduction the Philosophy 
Education, i.e. goes back more general 
philosophy than that evident educational phi- 
losophy several years ago. But the author not 
looking backward, but definitely forward. 
advocates “fundamental philosophical recon- 
struction” means salvation from the con- 
fusion heightened “by the feeble philosophies 
which have dominated the last forty years” and 
furthered some instances new spawn 
Mr. Melvin finds that the prevailing 
confusion has been confounded, part, the 
old Aristotelian type concepts based upon 
identification, organization and classification, 
observation which confirms that Korzybsky 
Science and Sanity. Rejecting the abstruse and 
antiquarian logic means which western 
civilization evolved its standards and ideals the 
author champions “dynamic logic” which 
based upon “the simple process challenging 
axioms.” Civilization, deeply rooted status 
regarded rigid, absolutistic and 
authoritarian system” life with fallacies char- 
acteristic “rule, creed, dogma, statics and 
authority.” The dynamic logic the author believes 
suited world which has been overanalysed, 
atomized, systematized and classified the point 
having lost its wholeness. Classical logic 
analysed; dynamic logic synthesizes, i.e. seeks 
organic synthesis. Here the philosophy dy- 
namic pragmatism. 

the course his exposition Professor Mel- 
vin critically examines the age-old conceptions 
the absolute, spirit and matter, and the more 
recent concepts relativity, energy, organism, 
personality and the community. The need the 
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hour bring into organic unity and power the 
results courageous thinking throughout the 
world, recorded history, social science, 
natural science, psychology, for example; and 
derive from these sources dynamic education 
which begins with the elementary school and 
continues throughout college. The present book 
presents the philosophy which the author’s 
former books were applications. has read 
deeply and widely and has thought synthetically. 
One may regret the organization his present 
book, lacking continuity but his sentences are 
crisp, transparent, and nowhere dull, not 
even the splendid chapter the meaning 
relativity. The new education has been criticized 
for its lack directive social philosophy. The 
present book may viewed important 
contribution the supply this lack. 

The illustrations, designed and drawn 
Mrs. Melvin, are ingenious 
The Appendixes add valuable matter Dynamic 
and Static Periods Western History, Relativity, 
Materialism (which, the way, almost 
outmoded term philosophy, naturalism having 
taken its place), Application the Organic 
Concept Curriculum Construction, and The 
New Program Eagle Rock High School, Los 
Angeles, written Helen Babson. 

Professor Melvin has written for the educa- 
tor and the layman. may hoped that his 
book will find its way into many classrooms and 
homes stimulus thinking and guide 
the understanding liberal and constructive 
thinking consonant with the needs modern 
times. 


Emerson Langfitt, Frank 
Cyr, and William Newsom. The 
American Book Company. 660 pp. 


$2.75. 

Although half the pupils the high 
schools America are enrolled small schools 
with small classes, the books dealing with ad- 
ministration have dealt for the most part with 
the large school. Principals the smaller schools 
will, therefore, find much help this volume. 
not mere handbook manual procedures, 
although much direct guidance given. 

The philosophy and social setting the 
school clearly analyzed. account its limi- 
tations, should not “ape” the large school, al- 
though can learn much from certain phases 
leadership. must build its own philosophy. 
can reach its objectives many ways. Pupil 
counseling, pupil accounting, disciplinary prob- 
lems and the classification, grading and promo- 
tion pupils are all considered aspects 
pupil guidance. 
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Organizing and enriching the curriculum 
second way which the school may perform its 
functions, the latter through provision for indi- 
vidual instruction, supervised correspondence 
study and the library. Extra-curricular activities 
are seen portent good, but there lacking 
that blind worship that often found. “Al- 
though activities are latent with values, they also 
are latent with dangers.” The small high school 
has peculiar functions developing community 
relations, and promoting community activi- 
ties. 

The administrative problems involved are 
particularly difficult because they are first hand 
“face-to-face.” The selection, organization and 
assignment teachers; the improvement 
teachers and teaching; the plans for opening and 
closing the school year;—all these are difficult 
problems. There much specific and detailed 
advice given. 

The small high school has its own peculiar 
problems well those which are similar to, 
identical with, these other schools. 

The problem transporting pupils dis- 
tinctive problem the smaller school. Here are 
given valuable suggestions for office management 
and practice, for arranging the daily schedule, 
for financing the school program, and for pre- 
paring the school budget and accounting for 
school funds. There are excellent suggestions for 
the use and care the school plant. Supplies, 
textbooks, and equipment are other topics which 
receive adequate attention. For the small school 
six-six plan. The reorganization the school 
well the school district investigated. 

single volume much material or- 
ganized which forms compendium knowl- 
edge the small school and its 
book which administrators the smaller 
schools will find most helpful. course, 
single volume would treat complete detail 
the multiform problems which arise adminis- 
tration. here that the selected references are 
value. The authors should thanked for mak- 
ing the references complete and for locating the 
pages which they are found. series prob- 
lems and challenges follows each chapter. 

Taken all all, the large number prin- 
cipals small American high schools will find 
here valuable information and guidance which 
badly needed. 


Robert Bear. The Macmillan 


Co. 434 pp. $2.25. 

this introductory treatment educational 
sociology the author recognizes two purposes: the 
adoption point view regarding the place 
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education society, and the integration the 
student’s knowledge social processes and in- 
stitutions together with enrichment such 
knowledge, the end that may attain deeper 
and wider understanding the problems con- 
temporary life and how they are related edu- 
cation. The first part the book, therefore, 
considers the meaning education for both the 
group and the individual the light the 
cultural heritage and the general process per- 
sonality development. the second part the 
book the author studies the backgrounds, present 
functioning, critical problems and trends in- 
stitutional life, and focuses attention upon the 
family, recreation, economic affairs, religion, 
community life and government. The third part 
concentrates upon the questions social change 
and progress and the manner and the degree 
which education through the schools may prepare 
man improve social life. 

Mr. Bear writes simply against scholarly 
background. His frequent references the writ- 
George Counts, John Dewey, Finney, 
Hornell Hart, Charles Judd, Kilpat- 
Todd and Kimball Young indicate 
comprehensive point view. The author’s defi- 
nition social education excellent: 


the light the knowledge acquired re- 
garding culture education appears the 
process which the social heritage (com- 
prising man’s adjustments the physical and 
social worlds) preserved and which thus 
makes possible both the type civilized life 
men live present and also cultural advance 
therefrom. the light what was learned 
about human nature and personality, educa- 
tion appears the process through which 
these are developed and needs satisfied. 
process which culture traits through as- 
sociated living are integrated into the being 
the individual: process which animal- 
like infant becomes human personality. All 
the social interactions his life are part 
his education and the latter continues until 


death. 


Education two-way process, but essen- 
tially this two-way process lies wholly within the 
social environment. But the emphasis culture 
must observed because individual must 
acquainted with the elementary basic beliefs, 
ideals, knowledges, attitudes, language, ways 
behaving and techniques which constitute” the 
institutions within which and for which the indi- 
vidual lives. 

the development his sociological concep- 
tion education the author deals with the en- 
vironment man and education, human nature 
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and personality, the nature and meaning edu- 
cation, the school social institution, the rela- 
tion the school the family, education and 
recreational life, the school industrial so- 
ciety, education and religion, the school’s com- 
munity. The community’s school, education the 
citizen, the meaning and possibility social 
progress, the responsibility change, education 
and social change—all these discussions being 
brief, crisp, and well digested, often popularly 
presented the best sense popular and there- 
fore clearly understandable for the beginning 
student. 


FICTION 


nelius Vanderbilt, Jr. Dutton and 
Company. 282 pp. $2.00. 


The author writer who has had some 
years experience writer and who has 
dozen books his credit well several dozen 
magazine articles. has been “globe-trotter” 
crossing the Atlantic more than hundred times, 
the Pacific more than two-score times and having 
four occasions gone around the world. has 
traveled extensively all corners America, 
and has had contacts with all classes society. 
Only two years ago startled the reading public 
with his book “Farewell Fifth Avenue.” 

Washington has long been known city 
social well political intrigue. furnishes 
admirable background for novel. the 
story rugged plain senator from the West, 
who after fighting for forty years for the rights 
the plain man, outwitted woman who 
power Washington political life. Duped, 
made believe that his very reforms are the 
means playing into the hands hated Wall 
Street speculators. 

Because many the names are contemporary, 
readers will wonder whether there historical 
accuracy well fiction the scenes which 
are Certainly Mr. Vanderbilt has had 
occasion learn the ways the capital city. 
The volume dedicated Senator Norris 
Nebraska. “The only really independent senator 
ever knew.” 

The involved plot depicts adventuress, na- 
tive New Orleans, who finally drifts Wash- 
ington, taking along her niece who ignorant 
her own origin and relationship her mysterious 
friend. Washington she becomes the unwitting 
partner her aunt her intrigues, and only 
learns the morass into which she has been 
engulfed, after falling love with the senator’s 
son. all good stories, love conquers, and the 
senator warned time retrieve his good 
name, and his political fortunes. 

There are many sidelights upon the political 
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situation Washington, and upon the methods 
used private interests secure their ends. 


Johnson Kern. Dutton Co. 314 


pp. $2.50. 

Although classified fiction Miss Kern’s 
story the experiences Coco and Probie 
San Francisco hospital while they were train- 
ing supplies graphic and realistic pictures 
what goes the world institutionized suf- 
fering and healing and dying. The picture not 
pleasant. not surprising that hospital staffs 
become callous, that reactions scenes the 
operating room should take the form here de- 
scribed. The hospital world apart sure, 
but within its orbit tragedy, pathos, humor, in- 
trigue, romance play their and life itself, 
shorn all social artificialities, here the physi- 
cally raw organic pattern animal behavior. 
Doubtless many hospitals there are nurses who 
conform the pattern The Bat, Miss Evans, 
and the two heroines the present story; the 
wonder that any nurse can evolved out 
probationer and appear ministering angel. 
Many them but the cost here described 
scenes and episodes that the reader will not 
soon forget. The American hospital great 
spite some its staff. Perhaps the discipline 
and callousness the superiors are essential. Miss 
Kern’s forceful story raises many questions and 
reveals uncomfortable truths. 


Jolan Farrar and Rinehart. 308 


pp. $2.50. 

The fact that this novel won the All-Nations 
Prize Novel Competition predisposes the reader 
expect superior work literary art, en- 
during masterpiece and possibly major influ- 
ence the development the twentieth century 
novel. the novel did not bear blue ribbon 
perhaps would receive more just criticism than 
now possible. The author has written interna- 
tionally that her characters are political and 
economic exiles from the rent countries Eur- 
ope. They have found haven the banks 
the Seine and here live nostalgic mood at- 
tempting replant themselves. They are the 
ripples caused the disturbance the center 
political conflict, and portraying the pathos 
and tragedy the far-removed results po- 
litical upheaval the author has performed 
important service. But the book not great 
literature; will not affect literary trends. 
well written and the characters are three-dimen- 
sional, especially the Barabas family—Gyula, 
Anna and Klari. The communal life the 
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refugees, their gentle solicitude for one another’s 
welfare, their heated but friendly arguments, 
their futility are carefully posed behind soften- 
ing screen. One wonders such assortment 
frustrated people actually could live together 
sweetness and light atmosphere. has the 
author subtly suggested that suffering reduces all 
men common level disillusionment 
which differences opinion and personality have 
lost their sharp distinctions and there remains 
only resignation, sense the brotherhood 
grief and loss within which values have fused 
and only one value prevails—surrender the 
ogre, life. this may one does not find 
this delightfully written account how group 
refuges behave realistic canvas. The book 
well worth reading but does not convince the 
reader that such characters actually exist. Per- 
haps the author knows group that she used 
prototypes. Aside from the characters the story 
arresting and Paris described with the vivid- 
ness one who knows its grain beneath the 
veneer Baedekers. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


SouTHERN TREAsURY LIFE AND 
Stark Young. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 748 pp. $1.48. 


all doubters that the South has contributed 
important items American literature 
Treasury will revelation. Mr. Young has 
opened chapter that future historians Ameri- 
can literature will appreciatively expand. The 
book not anthology necessarily great 
writings for Mr. Young disapproves this 
criterion imposing false values, the setting 
supreme qualities works that lack them. 
Literature need not great true life. 
Many the items this collection would 
excluded judged severe standards criti- 
cism; sufficient that they are literature and 
bring into view the moods, attitudes, customs, 
ideals, history, etc. section the United 
States which until 1860 offered unique civili- 
zation which only year later would begin 
crumble. Mr. Young considers the judgment that 
the ante bellum South did not produce literature 
any note because the Southerner was more 
interested oratory. The presence this volume 
numerous items from this early period would 
seem sufficient answer the opinion long held. 
The new criticism with its more searching study 
literary values finds that the old South had 
writers mean quality. Mr. Young believes 
(and suggest that literary and dramatic crit- 
ics listen) that zest for life may conceivably 
farther than distinguished—if dis- 
tinguished—taste stale things.” more 
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concerned with the pattern character evolved 
the old South than with its having been ar- 
tistically described immortal lines. not 
necessary, insists, that society should produce 
great literature great art. The function so- 
ciety’s art “to re-create, emphasize, mold and 
perpetuate the qualities society, and bring 
antiphonal radiance drawn from among its 
own parts. The blest condition between society 
and its art appears when they mutually sustain 
and nourish one another. And where art does 
arise, its necessity distil and shape 
society what there shape and distil, out- 
wardly achieve the definity order and the 
mystery form for what was hitherto wander- 
ing solution, and inwardly, like the evening 
star, its immortal and intense suspension, 
bring back the knees life.” 

Applying the measures outlined above Mr. 
Young found ample material for treasury 
Southern literature. There are imposing names 
his collection: William Byrd, Francis Scott 
Key, Daniel Boone, William Preston, Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Edward Coote Pinckney, Tyrone Power, David 
Crockett, Henderson Yoakum, Andrew Jackson, 
Irwin Russell, Henry Timrod, Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet, William Gilmore Simms, John Cald- 
well Calhoun, John James Aubudon, Edgar 
lan Poe, Thomas Holley Chivers, Frank Dobie, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, Francis Orray Ricknor, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Sidney Lanier, George 
Cable, Jefferson Davis, Douglas Southall Free- 
man, Joel Chandler Harris, Andrew Johnson, 
Mark Twain, John Fox, Woodrow Wilson, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Corra Harris, Roark 
Bradford, John Crowe Ransom, John Peale 
Bishop, William Alexander Percy, Conrad Aiken, 
Cale Young Rice, Henry, Grace Elizabeth 
King, Henry Mencken, Julia Mood Peterkin, 
Thomas Wolfe, John Gould Fletcher, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Allen Tate and many others, which list 
might have added the author the best sell- 
ing novel modern times, Gone With the Wind. 

The book contains poetry, short stories, essays, 
addresses, extracts from novels, spirituals and 
on. There can doubt after reading the 
volume that the South has written much and 


Illustrated. Dutton and 167 


pp. $2.50. 


Lest the reader anticipate that this mod- 
ern travel book let said once that has 
store for him most unusual experience 
reading about tourists the grand manner the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, tourists, who, because the expense and 
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time involved, were confined almost wholly 
the aristocracies the time. The Grand Tour 
those days “symbolized particular feature 
English aristocratic culture which other na- 
tional aristocracy could—or perhaps needed to— 
Several authors whose original articles ap- 
peared The Listener, sponsored the British 
Broadcasting Co., are contributors the volume, 
Mona Wilson writing the first and last chapters 
How Began and The Decline the Grand 
Tour, respectively; Douglass Woodruff The 
First Stage from London Paris; Edmund 
Blunden The Second Stage from Paris 
Geneva; Janet Adam Smith Switzerland and 
the Alps which constituted the third stage. Italy 
the Fourth Stage described Richard Pyke; 
Venice, Florence, Rome and Naples Sachever- 
ell Sitwell, Germany and the Rhineland (fifth 
stage) Malcolm Letts and the last stage, 
Cologne and the Journey the same author. 

time when roads were poor, transporta- 
tion crude, inns uncomfortable, and bandits plen- 
tiful, Grand Tour was real adventure. The 
authors, scholars all, have drawn upon old docu- 
ments for the basic material their chapters 
and the result informing literary and cul- 
tural story that takes the reader back flash 
“the good old days.” The interests the tour- 
ists the time differed profoundly from those 
the modern tourist. The Alps did not stir them 
and local entertainment was sought within the 
circles the best society whom the travelers 
had invaluable letters introduction. The reader 
can sit the quiet evening hour and follow 
the Grand Tourists and enjoy their customs and 
reflections and learn many things that the usual 
historian does not take time tell. But will 
close the book thankful that may tour today 
luxury undreamed English aristocrats 
centuries ago. 


Lawrence Lee. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Lee sings almost whisper gentle 
and simple the music his verse. Nowhere 
does rise thrilling crescendos; nowhere does 
leave the pastoral scene, not even when images 
factories and ugly dwellings pass behind his 
serenade nature. One knows that the images 
are there but the song flows unmarred, un- 
disturbed. pastoral lyricist whom come 
brief reflections, such 


Something was changed since had slept 
Morning every branch was still. 
wind. But light. All hushed until 
Sleek crows above our hollow flapped 
And dropped friendly sound, 

Like last old winter’s leaf ground, 
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Cawing wonder the air 

And great newness everywhere. 

waked and watched them far blue, 
Suddenly knowing ourselves were new. 


likeness, “Earth moves low red foam 
Behind tired horse and man,” 


or, again, when notes the “argent rain” 


April. 


There beauty mind well soul 
his sonnet 


Man does not say good-bye. Somehow the soul 
Keeps all that has been loved with always. 
The bodies break, friends go, the season’s roll; 
But each cherished thing the spirit stays. 
They are like summer shining the air— 
These forms, this breathing earth, these radiant 
friends. 

From their remembered splendor shall wear 
Some light about till moment ends. 


cannot carve your lovely shape stone, 
Staying awhile its excellence from decay, 

Nor fix your beauty into paint. Alone 

look upon face will sometimes say 

How beautiful are the things which have known 
That came from earth, that turn again clay. 


Technically Mr. Lee dexterous with his 
rhyme forms Night Journey and here 
throughout the little volume the very simplicity 
and ease his writing conceal the artistry his 
creativeness. The poems belong four groups 
entitled Monticello, County Fair, Twenty- 
Four Hours, and Night Journey. All them are 
short. His themes begin with Jefferson and con- 
tinue with such simple references Evening 
Cinema, The Spring Light, The Hour for Lamps, 
Cockrow Night, The Beginning Summer, 
The Fear Flood, The Sparrows, Apple Coun- 
try, The Winter Woods, Take Leave Winter, 
The Pigeon, Days Like Buttercups, Slowly Moves 
the River. Born Alabama Mr. Lee now teaches 
the University Virginia, his Alma Mater. 


HISTORY 


Oman. Dutton and Co. 247 pp. 


$3.00. 

The distinguished British historian, whose 
history Greece still authoritative although 
written fifty years ago might have subtitled his 
most recent volume “The Century Disillu- 
sionment” for the sixteenth century was the last 
the middle ages and the beginning modern 
times. Men had lost faith the church, learning 
and arrogance empire. The long entrenched 
values idealism had collapsed and men then, 


now, faced confusion ideas and ideals. 
new world was swinging into view, world 
ushered in, were, what known the 
Renaissance but not cosmic, more nebulous and 
chaotic, fact, than the rigid 
structure blind The author writes 
the times disorganized, individualistic, lacking 
central unifying force and motive. Art and 
literature made their contributions individual 
lives only superficially. There was enhancing 
and deepening fact the Renaissance 
was essentially immoral age. 

Sir Charles writes lost illusions, man and 
universe the sixteenth century, tendencies and 
individuals—the popes, Charles and Philip II, 
Gustavus Vasa and Scandinavian Protestanism, 
the Turkish Danger, wars, and the Occult. Here 
abound facts culled from long and discriminating 
reading, and the result that the sixteenth cen- 
tury becomes alive, and one adds one’s 
edge impressions, interpretations, portraiture that 
only author Sir Charles’ mature scholar- 
ship could provide. says “the Sixteenth 
Century was wonderful time.” today 
has deep significance because, stated, was 
the beginning that long period skepticism 
which continues into the present. One can not 
but wonder when will possible for his- 
torian the future write the end 
skepticism and the beginning new century 
strong with well attested convictions. 


MUSIC 


Samaroff Stokowski. Illustrated. 
Norton. 197 pp. $2.50. 

Not only this inspiring exposition the 
meaning musical composition and instruments 
but without exaggeration can acclaimed 
one the most beautiful the season’s publica- 
tions. The author, noted concert artist and 
teacher music, chose novel vehicle for her 
book written “for the young all ages.” Hans 
the Musician had wife and twenty-eight chil- 
dren, the latter named after the usual instruments 
the orchestra. misadventure lands him 
means rocket-ship the planet Mars, and, 
his life danger, wins respite playing his 
violin and flute. The Martians, never having 
heard music before, rush earth and return with 
the whole Hans family and through them the 
Martians are instructed the magic music. 
Much the book written delightful, tune- 
ful poetry and the setting, its drama and color, 
give the author’s explanations charm and 
lucidity that should captivate the young all 
ages. But and through all there serious, 
authentic teaching. The illustrations are entranc- 
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ing and the literary style full grace touched 
with humor, The book should every school 
library, and our prediction that any teacher 
who reads aloud from its descriptions will have 
class spell-bound pupils. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Robinson Heath. The University 
Chicago 236 pp. $3.00. 


The layman well acquainted with the sur- 
face significance the meaning time. When 
refers Greenwich, eastern standard, central, 
mountain and Pacific time and according 
whether lives the farm the city con- 
siders the disadvantages advantages day- 
light saving time really much closer the 
philosophical problem time than realizes. 
therefore valuable study the concept 
time the feet one who has delved deeply 
into the historical, biological, mathematical, psy- 
chological and philosophical interpretations 
its meanings. Miss Heath’s original interest the 
problems centered the study doctoral 
thesis, but the present volume more compre- 
hensive. Within the six chapters the book are 
discussed such questions the relation between 
time and motion, how time measured, its 
nature atomic continuous, its meaning for 
the physicist the theories relativity and 
quanta, and the outcome synthetic interpre- 
tation which comprises elements several theo- 
ries based upon contributions the sciences, his- 
tory and philosophy. 

The author uses starting point not only 
physical theories but the biological well. Time 
broadly viewed “one aspect the relatedness 
events,” and the author raises number 
critical questions: What the relation between 
time and motion, between alternate time systems, 
such those popularly known? What meant 
simultaneous events, contemporaneous 
reigns history? What the relation between 
private and public time? What the meaning 
time childhood compared with that 
age? What the significance “filled time” 
compared with sheer idleness? clock sig- 
nificant factor the meaning time? How are 
time and eternity related? Are the common terms 
present and future—reliable? How does 
evolution, organism and environment affect the 
characteristics time, how does the concept 
time affect these biological meanings? What are 
the implications time—space? And, once more, 
are there absolutes, everything the uni- 
verse relative? The latter question obviously has 
profound theological implications. 

The author convinced the light her 
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scientific and historical survey various mean- 
ings time that the pragmatic treatment would 
clear away many difficulties. Time, like other 
concepts, abstraction from experience, but 
real “in the sense that temporality vital 
factor experience” and much work 
any other factor which can named.” Because 
time used many senses the author deems 
best that more than one concept time should 
employed for time. The meaning time 
contextual, i.e., depends upon the measures used 
and therefore the continuity discreteness 
time are simply ways referring the sort 
clock used measuring time. Likewise, the ob- 
server’s perspective (including the clock) must 
included important factor. “The problem 
always is: ‘What sort clock designated for 
given measurement The mathemati- 
cian’s meaning time, however, reached 
wholly definition and for this reason may 
reversible, mathematical line having essen- 
tial direction. the field values time has far- 
reaching significance, for time considered 
real entity, apart from human measures, “it 
apparently brings into jeopardy any value 
which may have attained which has any 
way become actualized. The importance this 
view suggested the author she continues: 


There escape from this. Yet, the 
other hand, entirely account this 
same temporal quality experience that ideals 
have their significance. Ideals purposes play 
very important part our life: certainly 
pragmatic basis they should assigned 
high degree reality external objects. 
Yet only time real and cumulative 
that this possible. That is, any striving toward 
the future can have meaning only the future 
not only related the present but when 
actualized will some sense contain the pres- 
consider the later experience more im- 
portant than the earlier, preference for the 
present over the past but also for the future 
over the present. These judgments are very 
much complicated the fact that through 
memory the past present often affects the 
future, but that can eliminated, the fu- 
ture considered the most significant. 
this preference taken more than 
experience—it implies the reality both 
change and time the sense creative ad- 
vance since the later stages include the earlier. 
Both the irreversibility and the reality time 
depend upon this. 


The Concept Time major contribu- 
tion constructive thinking affects the so- 
cial and educational problems the hour. 
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written clearly and the educated layman well 
thoughtful educator will find its pages dis- 
cussions that will helpful appraisals so- 
cial values. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Lodges and Clubs Charles 


Ferguson. Farrar and Rinehart. 389 


pp. $3.00. 


The recent horror attending the exposé 
The Black Legion and similar revelations few 
years ago the activities the Klux Klan 
focused attention upon the sinister played 
secret societies America, but the more imag- 
inative observer might have paused reflect 
upon the fact that practically all communities 
secret societies with bewildering variety pur- 
poses draw allegiance from goodly per cent 
the local population, and that many colleges 
and universities the fraternity has been domi- 
nant force the campus. remained for Mr. 
Ferguson, however, study the phenomenon 
lodges and clubs American life, and the 
present volume the purpose, scope, characteristics 
and history these organizations are given sym- 
pathetic treatment. The book is, however, not 
historical philosophical, but descriptive. 
companion volume might well deal with the long 
history secret societies from ancient times 
the present and third volume with the philo- 
sophical and religious significance such or- 
ganizations. One thinks the ancient Pythag- 
oreans and the Dionysian Mysteries and the se- 
cret orders the African savages. The author 
does offer explanation for the popularity 
lodges and clubs when says: “It may said 
that the clubs and lodges are the average man’s 
answer democracy. Yet wearisome 
hear repeatedly alleged that men and women 
join these bodies transform themselves from 
nonentities into superior mortals through abra- 
cadabra the ritual. This doubtless true—at 
least thousands, not millions, cases, But 
not enough. The pleasures participation 
meetings are only incident the process and 
the experience belonging. The 
comes because these lodge properties 
lofty sentiments and this glowing raiment and 
those incommunicable secrets are actually the 
signs, the robed ideas, the vivid demonstration 
the conduct for which the group stands. 
They have grown and multiplied simply because 
they provided the only natural basis for normal 
group life country historically deprived 
The author believes that the lodges and clubs 
are perfectly natural expression American 
life—not side-show spectacle gawked and 


snickered They make the mass, the flesh and 
blood nation.” the degree that this judg- 
ment correct the author’s book may regarded 
sociological document. 

Beginning with the august Masons the review 
includes college fraternities, temperance bands, the 
Knights women’s clubs, luncheon clubs 
(Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions), fascist groups, 
brotherhoods (Workmen, Woodmen, Royal Ar- 
canum and Maccabees), chambers commerce, 
the American Legion, Negro lodges, the D.A.R., 
the Odd Fellows, the Shriners, Jewish orders, Elks, 
Moose and Eagles, Catholic societies and such 
burlesque organizations Guild Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers. would expected faithful 
story these and similar organizations offers 
many laugh and the author succeeds letting 
the facts stir the reader’s Not that Mr. 
Ferguson satirical. simply tells the facts— 
that enough. But among the facts are the lofty 
humanitarian objectives many the lodges 
and clubs. Many them have benefit funds for 
their members; others support projects 
interest crippled children, orphans, the aged. 
Billions dollars have been distributed lodges 
and clubs for human welfare. Joining club im- 
plies duties and expenditures. The loyalty the 
club program, the amount time given it, 
the penetrating effect its fellowship degree 
that encompasses family and social life—all this 
and more must borne mind one appraises 
this phenomenon American life. Mr. Ferguson 
supplies data gathered over many years study 
but nowhere does encroach upon lodge secrets. 
fair, respectful and accurate—the latter 
perhaps being approximate some instances ow- 
ing the difficulty gleaning first-hand infor- 
America that doubtless comprehends the funda- 
mental forces the nation’s life. 


FoR The Story 
the New Propaganda. Yale University 
231 pp. $2.50. 

This one the most stimulating the 
many books which have appeared during the last 
decade upon the general subject propaganda. 
the turmoil found present-day nations, and 
the struggle political ideas for survival, 
nationalism has become rampant. “The menace 
our time the insiduous encroachment the 
intolerance nationalism upon all the channels 
approach the human mind.” Using re- 
fined method, modern states have found that the 
surest control that which comes from convic- 
tion rather than force, for this reason seeking 
control the information and opinion available 
their citizens. “News the vital factor inter- 
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national life, and the control the core 
the problem nationalism.” And the book 
the author shows, “first, how the physical equip- 
ment rapid communications, including tele- 
graph, cable, and radio, has been made servile 
the demands nationalism; and second, how 
news, the matter most vital the formation 
public opinion, has been tampered with and ex- 
ploited nationalism for the deliberate purpose 
warping the human mind.” 

With increased facility communication, 
would seem that internationalism would grow 
rapidly the expense narrow nationalism. 
But with the growth invention, there grew 
also intense national rivalries, and race began 
for the control the arteries communication. 
“National interests have dominated the extension 
service telegraph, telephone, and 
And national interest has stimulated nations 
seek defend itself, increase its prestige, and 
extend its influence abroad, while home the 
government seeks control all internal channels 
communication make regimentation pub- 
lic opinion easier. “The principal means in- 
ternal communication any country are the 
transportation systems, including railroads and 
motor lines, the postal system, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio broadcasting. virtually every 
important country the world, with the excep- 
tion the United States, these services are either 
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state monopolies private monopolies rigidly 
controlled national governments. 

The major portion the book reveals the 
implications government control the means 
information. Radio used the governments 
builds national loyalties. the same way 
subservient press “corrupts the news” giving the 
particular slant which the government desires. 
There excellent description the different 
news agencies the world, and their relation 
the governments. There now “propaganda 
all fronts.” For democracies the foremost prob- 
lem retain free press, free communication, 
and free speech. They “guarantee greater pro- 
tection the free flow human intelligence 
than dictatorships such Russia, Germany, and 
first victims dictatorship freedom speech.” 
the democratic theories are abandoned for that 
the totalitarian state, there almost surely 
war the horizon, caused the “enchainment 
human intelligence through propaganda.” 
impossible show brief review the clarity 
and skill with which the author marshalls his 
facts. The volume packed with striking facts, 
and they are presented overview the 
present world-situation, which makes them 
forceful reminder the importance unre- 
strained intelligence. excellent presenta- 
tion, well documented, and vigorously written. 


Books are the ever-burning lamps accumulated 
wisdom.—G. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


“Professional Tenure for 
Teachers.” School Board Journal. 
February, 1937. 

Tenure should “two-way” proposition. 
“Tt should guarantee community the services 
the capable teacher, well guarantee 
the capable teacher his position.” Teachers think 
more the latter than the former. There are 
three causes for the present agitation: (a) posi- 
tions are scarce; (b) the supply qualified 
teachers great; (c) standards are rising, and 
are placing teachers who hold positions and who 
have limited training fear losing their posi- 
tions. The author favors the “continuing con- 
tract” for teachers, which engages teachers in- 
definitely, until informed writing the super- 
intendent schools, that the term service 
terminated. 


“Fear—the Master Enemy.” 
School and Society. 45:46-51. January 
1937- 

There are various evidences that many the 
capitalistic class are afraid the schools and 
their power destroying belief traditional 
doctrines. School administrators fear the influence 
graft handling textbooks; they fear open 
discussion unpopular social doctrines; through 
fear they employ and retain unprepared teachers; 
allow cuts salaries; teachers are restricted 
their personal relationships and are discharged 
without cause; teachers are afraid assert their 
rights; and finally, fear put into effect the 
doctrines universal education which glibly 
pronounce. The social sciences must take their 
unfinished task the eradication fears which are 
found social relationships. 


BRUBACHER, JOHN “The Public School: 
Example the New Social Order.” School 
and 761-768. December 12, 1936. 


interesting analogy drawn between the 
change from privately-owned and controlled 
system education public-supported system 
and the proposal for more social 
order. The present social trend, likewise, 
movement which has for its purpose extension 
individualism greater number persons 
through effort and opportunity. 


WILLIAM. “Beyond Child Development 
Lies Social Education.” Educational Adminis- 


REVIEW CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 
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tration and Supervision, 23:1-11. January, 

1937- 

The early stages child development are 
ripe for conditioning children. the later years 
come, education largely the solution social 
conflicts and problems. search for richer life 
demands flexible mind which uses “the past 
and present stepping stones future charac- 
terized new ways thinking and living.” 
“Parents, teachers and pupils must join hands 
and minds turning conflicts life into avenues 
for mutual education and shared social action.” 


CHILDs, “Whither Progressive Educa- 
tion?” Progressive Education. 
December, 1936. 

Progressive education certain 
changes world outlook. Among them are 
functional conception mind, 
interpretation values and morals, experimental 
naturalism, the activity principle, educational 
provision for individuality, the whole individual. 
These shifts fundamental philosophy demand 
that progressive education frankly assert that 
changed outlook American life necessary, 
and that pronouncement must made these 
subjects, the whole movement not 
sterile one. 


Lotus “The Challenge Educa- 
tion.” School and Society. Febru- 
ary 1937- 

Education must forward evolution 
from what has already been accomplished. “The 
past has its contributions make, the future 
its challenge, but the challenge the future 
largely that unfinished business. For 
centuries the Kingdom God has been hand, 
always within our reach, and yet never quite 
attained. will not reached repudiating 
the past, nor chasing the phantoms the 
future; will reached only understand 
that, throughout long stretches time, civiliza- 
tion, like individual human experience, moves 
steadily forward the schools will the in- 
struments social progress without the leader- 
ship education surrendering any its liberty 
violating the privileges its responsibility.” 


Dewey, “The Challenge Democracy 
Education.” Progressive Education. 14:79-85. 
February, 1937. 

“There intermediary between aimless 
education and the education inculcation and 
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indoctrination. The alternative the kind 
education that connects the materials and methods 
which knowledge acquired with sense 
how things are done and how they might 
done; not impregnating the individual with 
some final philosophy, whether comes from 
Karl Marx from Mussolini Hitler any- 
body else, but enabling him understand 
existing conditions that attitude intelligent 
action will follow from social understanding.” 


GANDERS, Harry ‘Leader- 
The Nation’s Schools. 19:33-34. Feb- 
ruary, 

“The basic technique leadership respect 
for personality.” Leadership learned rather 
sonality. more prized than 
stature; sense civic responsibility above 
stentorian voice; faith and purpose are more im- 
portant than positiveness, and sincerity more 
important than mere aggressiveness.” 


GLENN, GARRARD. “The University Created 
Thomas Jefferson.” Travel. 68:18-21 ff. 
March, 1937. 


charming description the architecture, 
the planting, the scholastic atmosphere, the stu- 
dent body. Built materially Thomas Jefferson, 
has charm situation and repose which 
typify the spirit Virginia itself. Although 
never studied architecture, this “dreamer” pro- 
duced one the finest examples the builder’s 
art America. was interested things 
the spirit rather than making and hoarding 
money evidenced the inscription his 
tomb, epitaph which himself wrote before 
his death: “Author the Declaration Inde- 
pendence, the Statute Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father the University Vir- 


FREDERICK “Mental Hygiene the 
School Child.” Janu- 
ary, 

Two helps are indicated. First the ever- 
present example the teacher, who should her- 
self have good mental health habits; second, the 
teacher must better understand pupil perform- 
ance, and counselling and guidance. Mental 
health preventive rather than curative only. 
Parent-Teacher Associations can promote group 
well individual health. 


Jones, “The Problem Home Study.” 
California Journal Secondary Education. 
11:448-451. November, 1936. 

excellent summary and survey present 
conditions. improved teaching 
lengthening periods, better supervision 
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study, and other improved techniques the 
school, large part pupil over-work can 
eliminated. Each school must consider the matter 
its own merits applies the local situa- 
tion. Factors involved are the character the 
pupil, the subjects which are taken, the objectives 
the school wishes reach, and the community 
sentiment. 


Jupp, “Changing Conceptions 
Secondary and Higher Education Amer- 
ica.” The School Review. 45:93-104. Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

Because minors the future will not 
much absorbed industry and commerce 
formerly, the school must provide “large oppor- 
tunity for all young people,” system must 
found which “is not selective but inclusive.” 
“The young people America are going 
have place modern life. That place going 
system.” 


“Conflict the Campus.” Scrib- 
Magazine. 101:43-47. March, 1937. 


“Education today may mean everything 
nothing.” “As the art faculties have relaxed their 
sovereignties, the vocational men have moved 
boldly with their carpetbags.” 

“The college—not the graduate school, nor 
the student’s unguided whim, nor the emptiness 
the sub-freshmen’s pate—must determine the 
undergraduate course study.” 


“Freedom Through Educa- 
tion.” Quarterly Review Higher Educa- 
tion Among Negroes. 4:171-173. October, 


1936. 

The writer deplores the tendency towards 
commercialism many the newer colleges 
which are springing up. Real freedom educa- 
tion must come from the Liberal Arts tradition, 
which emphasizes the great issues life, and 
the fields knowledge not essentially vocational. 


MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR “The Professional Must 
Choose.” The Nation’s Schools. 19:23-25. 
February, 1937. 


“Since the fundamental strength the teach- 
lies his impartiality and his position social 
referee classless school, any action that re- 
duces essential confidence something 
pondered carefully. Professional affiliation with 
capital management groups extremely dan- 
gerous and unwise. naturally decreases the con- 
doubtful whether the teaching profession can 
drop its traditional impartiality and still 
retain the popular confidence the impartial 
teachers all groups. Teachers are suffer- 
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ing from the effects the depression. They are 
nervous and some extent jittery. This condi- 
tion easily understood and demands sympathy. 
Yet should not blind the profession. 
safeguard human liberties and human rights, 
and protect all the children all the 
people, program worthy the teacher.” 


WEINLAND, Critique Poor Col- 
lege Lecturing.” The Journal Educational 
January, 1937. 
College students were asked make sugges- 

tions the subject good lecturing. The re- 
plies which they gave were assembled and classi- 
fied. study results will great aid 
public speakers and college teachers who use 
the lecture method. The following headings will 
indicate the scope: regarding subject-matter; 
clarity and construction; attitude lecturer; 
voice and expression; vocabulary 
illustrations; nervous habits; humor; discipline; 
attitude questions. 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


Brown, Francis “Media Propaganda.” 
The Journal Educational Sociology. 
10:323-330. February, 1937 
brief but clear picture the effects which 

are produced the three chief avenues through 

which propaganda travels the public; viz.: the 
press, the radio, the motion picture. Sources 
other materials are given. 


AARON. “The World the Phono- 
graph.” The American Scholar. 6:27-37. 
Winter, 1937. 

The phonograph, once large factor 
amusement and instruction American life, 
was almost totally eclipsed the radio, but 
now staging comeback. Here musician shows 
the advantages the phonograph record. Lead- 
ing universities have literally thousands rec- 
ords, which are used music appreciation 
courses. The author believes that every library 
should have record-lending 
departments. excellent bibliography ap- 
pended. 


FREEMAN, FRANK “Heredity and Environ- 
ment the Light the Study Twins.” 
Scientific Monthly. 44:13-19. January, 1937. 
Using the newly-discovered knowledge about 

identical twins, the author draws some conclu- 

sions regarding the relative potency heredity 
and environment. Nineteen pairs identical 
twins were separated, living different homes. 

The study indicates that intellectual, tempera- 

mental and social traits are affected the en- 


vironment. also indicates the value educa- 
tion improving mankind, and that democracy 
not chimeric dream, but goal which has 
least great amount validity. 


Isaacs, EpirH Men, Large 
Theatre Arts 11:7-22. 
January, 1937. 

critical discussion some the current 
plays the New York Stage. usual this 
magazine the serious drama placed the lime- 
light. This “Broadway Review” enables the 
person taste choose his theatre and his pro- 
duction wisely. 


ARTHUR. “The Job Ahead.” The At- 
lantic Monthly. 159:339-343. March, 1937. 


Business should worrying about “the long- 
range, half-formed, and yet clearly discernible 
distrust and misunderstanding business the 
popular mind.” 

“Business less battle than court- 
ship. For this reason must persuade and 
must know definitely where going. Good 
public relations are imperative business 
regain the confidence the general public.” 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. “Piecemeal Collectivism.” 
The Atlantic 159:228-238. Febru- 
ary, 

“For approximately three generations 
gradual democratic advance into collectivism has 
been under way.” “The older doctrine was 
that wealth increase sed labor, enterprise, and 
thrift and that the way just distribution 
income through the repeal privileges. 
has been overwhelmed the practical demon- 
stration that some men prosper greatly when the 
government assists them. the people have had 
fixed their minds that the state possesses 
magical power provide abundant life.” 
Finally they come believe that the state can 
anything, and they look for relief, not 
realizing that the state can only distribute hat has 
already been produced. And “under gradual 
collectivism the struggle for power has become 
more intense” and advances resolves itself 
into “an international conflict for the redistribu- 


tion national power and privilege throughout 
the world.” 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. “War 
Norld.” The Atlantic 159:311- 
323. March, 1937. 

“Because the increase state regulation re- 
quires more and more exclusive territory 
effective. The early nineteenth-century 
dream international socialism has given way 
the twentieth-century nightmare national 
socialism. Collectivism moves towards 
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autarchy, the totalitarian states 
tion.” 


MATHEWS, SHAILER. “As Grows the Game.” 
The Scholar. 6:17-26. Winter, 

The growth mores and social customs 
illustrated the development games. Just 
games develop from primitive conditions 
human urges and practices have been brought 
under rules. “There are new techniques which 
customs and institutions control and direct ele- 
mentary impulses like sex, conflict, and desire 
for property. But human nature remains human 
nature all moralities.” Continuous change will 
occur. “Even revolutions based upon absolute 
principles are forced recognize the persistence 
human interests and social experience. Radi- 
cals have their place social irritants, but really 
constructive minds are patient. The game must 
value.” 


MITTELL, SHERMAN “Best Journal 
Adult Education. 9:44-49. January, 1937. 
description the Home Library Founda- 
tion’s work—a project, non-profit, which aims 
produce large distribution good books 
low cost the purchaser. 


JOHN. “Imperial Rome Reborn.” 
tional Geographic 
March, 1937. 

illustrated description the 

“Eternal City,” with modern modifications. Mus- 

solini’s handiwork seen the rejuvenated city. 


PETERSON, Houston. “Conflicting Ideals.” The 
Journal Adult Education. 9:5-9. January, 

The conflict ideals advertising and 
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education clearly set forth. hear much 
propaganda and its evils. this subtle means 
convincing the public mind advertising 
special branch. The advertiser negates much 
what the schools teach about thinking. “Adver- 
tising’s chief weapons are the basic material fal- 
lacies irrelevant evidence. Proof ‘selected 
instances’ the copy writer’s daily delight.” 


“Building the World’s Largest 
Telescope.” Travel. February, 

description the telegraphic eye which 
will make worlds now invisible, visible the 
naked eye. The 202-inch lens, cast Pyrex glass, 
and weighing forty tons, mounted 
ton carriage. spite the immense size and 
weight the delicately adjusted mechanism makes 
possible move with the greatest ease. 


REED, “The Medicine History.” 
The Scientific Monthly. 44:249-256. March, 
1937. 

“International relations develop out 
domestic conditions and both the health 
individual leaders well populace, has 
modifying and sometimes controlling effect 
the production and course events.” illus- 
trate his point the author selects famous charac- 
ters history, such Caesar with his sex urge; 
Napoleon with his compensations; Henry the 
Eighth, sufferer from syphilis; Joan Arc 
abnormal adolescence; Nietsche and Lenin, 
both syphilitics; Mussolini, the egotist; and 
others. Mass, well individual, illustrations 
are given. Plagues pneumonia, typhus, cholera, 
yellow fever, smallpox, leprosy, measles and 
malaria, are also potent determiners history. 


One ought read just inclination takes him, for what reads 
task will him little 
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THE EYE THE BEHOLDER 


Quite suddenly the world seemed gray 
And ugly with the emptiness 

That was everything 

everykind. 

“Where your beauty, world mine?” 
asked the sky 

And the trees; 

And heard the answer murmured 

Upon the night breeze. 

did not listen but asked again: 

your beauty, world mine?’ 
There came voice that answered: 

are blind.” 


They drew bed 

Near the window 

That might watch the world all day 
And see the flecks sunlight 

Fall golden down way. 


bird there came 

That poised 

All amber and gold the tree; 
Eagerly asked him, 


your song for me?” 


The tree was 

That answered 

With the rebuke ancient seer, 
then, complaining one, 

sings—do you not hear?” 
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DISCUSSION 


INTEGRATIV ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHOD HISTORY 
CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


ALLEN 


the World War along with 
many others, changed from the pre- 
vailing formal teaching the concep- 
tion education culture process. 
teaching History American Edu- 
cation through the Colonial and State 
periods emphasis began placed 
upon the influence changing condi- 
tions life and the consequent changes 
education. Analysis culture 
each stage development was sub- 
stituted for the usual history edu- 
cational institutions 
largely divorced from the culture 
matrix. 

Seminars special periods and 
phases convinced that any true ap- 
preciation the nature our educa- 
tional provisions and that subtler 
education for which society rarely 
makes any provision could not un- 
derstood without the basic culture 
analysis. For some years while teach- 
ing the general course History 
Culture and Education, and, also, 
the course education within our own 
borders, the conviction grew that 
broader basis must evolved the 
true function this course were 
realized—that giving deeper in- 
sight into culture processes and into 
education culture process. 

1919 and 1920, when doing 
work with Giddings sociology and 


attending lectures given Franz Boas 
anthropology, certain tendencies not 
yet clearly defined own concep- 
tions and practice teaching began 
take form. This form was bear fruit 
changing almost totally own at- 
titudes and techniques. The problem 
had been raised seriously prior this 
time, when, during the World War, 
became responsibility teach 
courses the S.A.T.C. students 
attempt orient them the mean- 
ing the World War. was that 
time that many vital changes were 
forced upon highly academic depart- 
ments, because educational procedures 
had become immediately functional 
motivating group activity and 
providing within the briefest possible 
time the skills necessary for carrying 
out. This vitally functional basis 
education meant that much subject 
matter which had formerly seemed 
justified, was accepted without 
justification, could find but slight 
place the immediate program. 
Again, the redefinition objectives 
not only affected the subject matter 
but also affected the methods teach- 
ing, the kinds activities that stu- 
dents were engage order 
learn certain habits, ideals, knowl- 
edges, and what not, for more thor- 
ough functioning the crisis civil- 
ization. was, perhaps, because 
this experience that the greater mean- 
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ing was evident the challenges 
old and accepted ways which were 
made Giddings and Boas. ceased 
interested teaching subject 
matter subject matter teach- 
ing subject matter merely ex- 
tension encyclopaedic cultural in- 
formation. became primarily inter- 
ested the opportunities provided 
society the class-room for more 
creative and more highly motivated 
world citizenship. Hence, further 
clarification objectives and means 
for their realization led welcom- 
ing light from any source and 
positive search for the particular fields 
and approaches that might provide 
the necessary means. this search 
through the literature history, phi- 
losophy, and the sciences anthropol- 
ogy and sociology, the method at- 
tack upon the problems civilization 
illustrated the more highly in- 
tegrated endeavors the anthropolo- 
gists seemed offer the best, 
most fruitful basis, for History 
Culture and Education well for 
Philosophy Education. 

would seem desirable that there 
should rich and valid fund 
culture history and mastery cul- 
ture analysis that would furnish teach- 
ers and educators with range pos- 
sible solutions human problems and 
range values somewhat commen- 
surate with the potentialities man. 
relatively adequate comprehension 
social phenomena should the 
equipment all those who have 
their task the initiating the younger 
generation into the achievements 
man and into the more difficult task 
improving civilization that har- 
bors many inadequacies. 


Underlying the course History 
Culture and Education there are 
various basic assumptions. not 
claim for them any validity beyond as- 
sumptions, because, must said, 
they are but personal judgments 
based upon some years experience. 

The first assumption that the 
meaning any cultural artifact can 
alone fully derived from the total 
natural and cultural context. This 
true whether the artifact tool, 
idea, belief, institution, skill 
any other creation man. Man in- 
vents order meet certain situa- 
tions and fulfill certain needs. The 
context man’s efforts includes the 
natural environment such climate, 
natural resources, including physio- 
graphic conditions. also includes the 
social environment, both the immedi- 
ate and the more remote, such the 
more less distant contact with other 
peoples through 
through conflicts with neighboring 
peoples which may result inter- 
change artifacts. 

The second assumption that the 
anthropologists have more thoroughly 
discovered and explained the variety 
factors that are dynamic shaping 
the patterns life which are charac- 
teristic the various peoples. Some 
might dispute this and say that arche- 
ologists have also taken into account 
the whole the life the people 
explaining any particular phenome- 
non. This may altogether true. 
However, for me, the approach an- 
thropology has been most fruitful 
the study education culture proc- 
ess, that is, much broader sense 
than found any formal provisions. 

third assumption may thought 
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the study education culture proc- 
ess. This assumption that the study 
educators, educational theories, in- 
stitutions, curricula, and what-not, 
abstract subject matter, rather than 
comprehensive study the cultural 
totality, relatively meaningless. The 
extremely narrow scope education 
formal schooling, even including 
forms apprenticeship, fails ac- 
count for large percentage neces- 
sary education and even fails ex- 
plain any adequate way the true 
nature formal education and ap- 
prenticeship education. Some the 
most essential knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes and ideals are attained un- 
conscious and subtle means through 
participation the essential life activi- 
ties within any culture. 

fourth assumption that cultural 
insight the most essential need all 
educators and that this insight pre- 
supposes, the one hand, analysis 
the total culture until all the ele- 
ments are comprehended, and then, 
imaginative feeling for the kinds and 
degrees emotionalization cultural 
traits and complexes, the deeper sig- 
nificance acts and beliefs may 
understood. This would seem 
the only basis making ways life 
seem reasonable, and unless this rea- 
sonableness cultures compre- 
hended the student reality the 
outside and cannot understand what 
lies within that culture. 

fifth assumption, and one which 
may debatable, that cultural proc- 
esses can best grasped first 
study the life primitive peoples, 
because within this simpler form 
living the interrelations and integra- 
tions the various culture traits can 
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appreciated more readily. Here life 
lived more obviously thorough- 
integrated pattern. Life may 
quite integrated more complex 
civilizations, yes, even more so, but the 
intricacies are complex that be- 
comes very difficult discern the in- 
terconnections and those more vitally 
which 
make life unit. 

Within the Indian cultures skill- 
ful hunter fighter not only provided 
food and protection for the group and 
hence received their approval, but 
was admired for his bravery skill, 
and special forms recognition were 
given the type dress cere- 
monial which gave him new posi- 
tion and prestige within the group. 
Through these honors and recognition 
there also were given other mem- 
bers strong incentives like behavior, 
and thus was made more stable the life 
the group strengthening exist- 
ing tradition the beginning 
new one demanded certain changes 
the environment. This was true 
the inventor, the leader, the especially 
effective man woman, any func- 
tionary within the social group. Thus 
have more clearly obviously 
factual and enriched conception the 
place skill and daring the life 
primitive groups. This less true 
within our own civilization than was 
within the more primitive structures. 
Opportunities were present for be- 
havior that would openly approved 
the group. 

sixth assumption that, the 
absence direct participation the 
culture, the nearest realistic approach 
for the student through critical ob- 
servation artifacts, such indus- 
tries, newspapers, rural situations, etc. 
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For past distant civilizations the 
best observations come through mov- 
ing and still pictures, through muse- 
ums and other depositories artifacts 
including the local grocery, de- 
partment store, special shops. 

seventh assumption, which has 
been intensified through some years 
experience, that generally the 
museums with their classified and well 
arranged exhibits are the best single 
means for gaining cultural insight. 
such museums The American Mu- 
seum Natural History the Field 
Museum the Metropolitan and 
Boston Museums there unlimited 
opportunity get away from mere ab- 
stract verbalisms and gain direct 
experience basic formulating con- 
clusions. Repeating generalizations, 
which have been repeated writers 
textbooks from other writers 
which sometimes have been mutilated 
alterations the original, can 
but poor substitute for formulating 
one’s own based up- 
direct experience with the artifacts 
the richest possible context, such 
provided the scientific students 
culture our museums. Fortunate- 
these museums are being rapidly 
oriented education. 


necessary comprehend how culture 
traits originate, how 
change, and how these traits are dif- 
fused. There also required un- 
derstanding the dynamic quality 
artifacts and complexes forces which 
within themselves are also bringing 
about changes the culture. 

Anthropologists have thrown much 
light upon the fact that the needs 
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man and the conditions their ful- 
fillment determine the nature cul- 
ture. Also they have shown, turn, 
how culture determines large meas- 
ure the nature the needs man, 
because his unlimited capacity for 
suffering conditioning. Many studies 
have been made patterns culture 
which has been made evident that 
traits acquired through conditioning 
may become dynamic forces de- 
termining the wants man and their 
satisfying fulfillment are any the 
original biologic “drives.” Through 
the culture analysis provided an- 
thropologists have some our 
most informative data for gaining the 
culture insights much needed the 
educator. 

The over-simplification 
cial classification phases culture 
historians evident, indeed, any- 
one who has attempted understand 
the motives peoples and individuals, 
their desires and satisfactions any 
period reflected historical ac- 
counts. What may incomparable 
value one cultural context may 
most reprehensible another and, yet, 
rarely any light thrown upon this 
fact historians. When culture cata- 
clysms occur they may challenge 
people create new forms more 
adequate circumstances they may 
challenge reconstitute old 
forms that seemed serve well the 
past. Values that were adequate 
motivations former situations may 
become ridiculous the new condi- 
tions life with new inherent evalua- 
tions. This process cultural selection 
and rejection, cultural change and 
readjustment, may prove in- 
comprehensible and accidental unless 
there broad basis for culture in- 
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sight and unless there due consider- 
ation what gives meaning any 
phase culture—the totality. 

could forget for time that 
there are such things as_ schools, 
courses, textbooks, teachers and stu- 
dents and remember solely, for the 
time being, that there are real and 
pressing human problems solve, and 
could then remember that there 
are sources information found the 
records the struggle mankind 
where attempts have been made 
solve these problems food, shelter, 
social organization, spiritual values, 
security, and progress, might then 
able divorce ourselves measur- 
ably from the very artificial and 
schoolish procedures that are char- 
acteristic classroom activities. 

There considerable reaction 
against what judged book 
learning. This probably has its roots 
two sources—American short-sighted 
opportunism and 
ness—because people have suffered 
from the “academic” character their 
education. This tendency despise 
learning can but judged unfortu- 
nate and yet logical result 
our general practices. conceive 
learning within the schools and this 
process have such things writers, 
readers, hearers, students, teachers— 
not primarily citizens around which 
our discussion centers and wherein 
some would teachers incidentally 
and students incidentally and wherein 
these functions would reside first 
one person and then another. 
facing real problems and attempting 
find out the better solutions there 
would never things merely 
studied and repeated. then might 
cease think education courses and 
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think rather the problems living 
all their aspects. And doing this 
our subject matter divisions, both ma- 
jor and minor, would tend disap- 
pear. true that would still have 
language, sciences, philosophy, esthet- 
ics, social institutions, but all these 
would facets the same problem 
—the problem making life satis- 
fying adventure. from this point 
view that own course History 
Culture and Education has devel- 
oped since the World War. 

some length illustration from our 
modern life relation what some 
would consider simply material 
phase our culture. For instance, 
may consider the making loaf 
bread. Looking this loaf bread 
might conceivably have exactly the 
same end product—the loaf bread 
with its ingredients and flavors—by 
number channels. But according 
change the means providing this 
loaf bread, the outcomes the be- 
havior character the individual 
change. Socially and individually the 
loaf that the product home agri- 
culture, home baking, and home serv- 
ing, more different than like 
machine-made loaf. Thus when 
think the loaf bread culturally 
wherein the grain has been raised, 
ground, baked, and served mem- 
bers the local unit, these processes 
carry with them certain knowledges, 
loyalties, and skills that make for all 
the appropriate pleasures and en- 
richments the emotional life all 
the participants. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the frontier life will recog- 
nize how far-reaching these social 
meanings are, for most the vital ad- 
justments including marriage depend 
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upon the functioning the individuals 
relation this particular product 
others. Thus the skill baking 
loaf bread that its quality out- 
standing, and which may easily result 
the forming new home unit, 
cannot divorced from the raising 
the grain the method grinding. 
Thus the culture complex with its dif- 
ferences knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes and ideals and life adjust- 
ments results very different end- 
product when the loaf the result 
this community life rather than the 
mere food bought the market. With 
the machine-made loaf may noth- 
ing more than much food. takes 
this insight into cultural change, 
would seem, understand the nature 
education, for the problem edu- 
cation when the loaf bread the 
result forces outside the imme- 
diate group and merely matter 
purchase, leaves with the educator the 
problem determining which the 
end-results the community proc- 
esses were real values, and then be- 
comes his responsibility set ways 
and means whereby these results may 
attained, they can attained 
all under the new conditions. The fact 
that the quality life may ir- 
revocably altered and that manner 
formal education can take the 
slack. Certainly very different type 
formal education demanded 
relation the social complex the 
loaf bread these two different 
types civilization. our education- 
provisions whether they ade- 
quate inadequate cannot under- 
stood unless they are seen within the 
culture matrix. 

The opportunities education 
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the conditioning human behavior 
knowledges, ideals, attitudes, and 
skills appropriate for the carrying 
life its material, esthetic, social 
and spiritual phases, cannot fully 
realized unless the kind insight 
gained which will enable the educator 
perceive clearly the loyalties and at- 
titudes that are appropriate given 
culture and which these not hap- 
pen integral part the daily life. 
This insight can best gained 
comparative culture analysis and due 
appreciation the meaning histori- 
cal perspective. 

The inadequacies formal educa- 
tion, unless informed such larger 
meanings, made clear when one sees 
the interrelatedness, the fused na- 
ture, cultural traits, which fact 
characterized the culture analysts 
“culture complex.” Due this 
fact formal education may even tend 
destroy the possibility indi- 
vidual being able participate intelli- 
gently and freely the responsibilities 
the group, because the learning has 
become very abstract. Education, 
therefore, the carrying civili- 
zation its totality including the nec- 
essary provisions for change culture 
patterns meet novel conditions. This 
broader demand has placed upon the 
educator grave responsibilities, and 
such responsibilities way fit 
adequately into the neat logical cate- 
gories into which curricula have been 
divided. This demands, therefore, the 
seeing the nature the totality 
the culture order appreciate the 
interaction the elements and there- 
comprehend their meaning: ma- 
terial, social, religious, ethical, esthetic, 
and intellectual. This insight should 
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the basis educational policy 
expressed all educational materials 
and procedures. 

The educator may find the con- 
tributions anthropologists, both 
method and materials, clearer dis- 
cernment the problems making 
scientific advances contribute the 
broader human advancement. also 
may discern greater need for objec- 
tive approach human 
present, would seem especially per- 
tinent the American educator that 
become aware the necessity 
thorough integration all the facts 
actual life. For American educa- 
tion have gone further the arti- 
ficial subdividing these facts into 
hard and fast and narrow categories 
than have any other people. Since 
these facts are intricately inter- 
woven life that one thread can 
appreciated for its real meaning with- 
out seeing how vital part the 
whole pattern and affects all other 
parts the whole, clear how very 
artificial education has become through 
our multiplicity unrelated courses. 
The nature fact found the ab- 
stractions and subdivisions the sci- 
ences presents truly different world 
from that which live daily. 
These scientific abstractions are not the 
same the elements that make the 
pattern life. 

Man has been engaged from the 
time his first crude efforts solving 
the various problems living. Inven- 
tion the first hatchet, the bow and 
arrow, the canoe, the domestication 
animals, the invention different 
types social organization, ceremo- 
nials, rituals, scientific method, lan- 
guage and other means communica- 
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tion, clothing, shelter, esthetic forms 
and color, the invention sails and 
other means transportation, are all 
relation man’s biological needs. 
Anthropologists early chose this ad- 
venture man their field. 


long ago 1864 the second 
anniversary the Anthropological 
Society London, Dr. Hunt his 
annual presidential address said, “The 
time has arrived when has become 
absolutely necessary that all the dif- 
ferent branches science relating 
man shall longer isolated, for 
now see that necessary bring 
all these branches together before 
can make any real progress.” the 
same address added, “So long 
they (the sciences) were isolated, 
long could there real science 
mankind.” his plea for integration 
knowledge, which had been artifi- 
cially and many ways destructively 
subdivided, for through the bounda- 
ries created the separate sciences 
there had been lost the larger meaning 
social fact, expressed the follow- 
ing conviction, “It appears there 
science whose deductions have 
greater practical bearing the well 
being humanity large than the 
conclusions arrived anthropolo- 
was conscious the fact 
that boundaries between subject mat- 
ter fields existed spite the real 
connections, and that these boundaries 
made the subject matter within the 
various fields relatively sterile and 
meaningless. 

the first session the Society 
1863, Dr. Hunt had advocated that 


museums erected and materials 
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classified that their real connections 
would evident. this way there 
could scientific foundation for hu- 
man advancement through analysis 
society and through the consequent 
appreciation human values. or- 
der that fact, therefore, might the 
basis analysis and judgment 
values and social processes there must 
brought together into museums the 
various artifacts, and these must ar- 
ranged systematically for reference 
the total culture. also said that 
along with this systematically 
ranged collection artifacts there 
must thorough reference library 
organized that the science culture 
would become reality through the 
contributions scholars being made 
available due relation the arti- 
facts culture. this manner science 
would replace metaphysical assump- 
tions and speculations and the “laws 
regulating man’s origin and develop- 
ment” could derived from “actual 
demonstrable facts.” “In this man- 
ner,” said, “everything that will 
throw light upon the physical and psy- 
chological history man would 
pertinent the proposed services 
anthropology.” Hence, the anthropol- 
ogists set about providing scientific 
bases fact sufficiently comprehensive 
make clear the nature culture and 
social processes. 

One the greatest services, per- 
haps, that they have rendered has been 
the lifting certain facts out par- 
ticular cultural connotations that made 
them tabu far free discussion 
consideration was concerned. Various 
areas human behavior have this 
way been brought into the light 
criticism constructive sort. Things 
once entirely forbidden can now 
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seen the context other culture 
patterns and hence fact-finding spirit 
can replace emotionalized attitude 
sufficiently allow degree intelli- 
gence become operative. 

The anthropologists have indeed 
given considerable aid providing 
these historical perspectives the art 
living, and these historical perspec- 
tives relation environment are 
one the major factors under- 
standing the forces that shape culture. 
The interaction man with nature 
and with his fellow man has neces- 
sity been biological, physical, and psy- 
chological. Continuity man’s life 
indeed the continuity his culture. 
cultural environment, and con- 
tinuity based upon interaction and 
change, since man himself continually 
changes his environment 
changes are also wrought his en- 
vironment regardless his efforts. In- 
vention essentially historical thing 
and social thing. man shaping 
his environment through the creation 
appropriate material, institutional, 
and traditional means living. 

Anthropology has been defined 
Ruth Benedict “the study human 
beings creatures How- 
ever, the story the three diver- 
gent cultures related the same 
volume, becomes evident that other 
very tangible influences are considered 
well within the province anthro- 
pology. The formula derived from the 
story told Dr. Benedict would 
include all forces whatever sort that 
shape the behavior individuals and 
groups and that ultimately determine 
the structure their lives. The sea, 
the great cedar forests, the semi-arid 
plateaus and the vast plains, 


the elements sun and rain and thun- 
der and lightning—the forces na- 
ture, play considerable réle de- 
termining the patterns culture. 
“The custom” far from being 
the sole problem anthropology cul- 
duly recognized that 
whatever may the force custom 
shaping human behavior there re- 
mains also the problem why customs 
came differ widely until the dif- 
ferences almost seem deny common, 
original, dynamic traits man. Bio- 
logic processes and environmental fac- 
tors outside the peculiar customs 
peoples seem play significant 
even very significant after 
such customs have become highly com- 
plex and dynamic—perhaps more 
dominant réle than hinted Pat- 
terns Culture. There least 
real place given the “organically de- 
termined responses” well the 
“conditioned responses.” 

the strict anthropological ap- 
proach one not apt impose nice 
categories and marshal cultural facts 
accordingly. For instance, within the 
Medieval Period the anthropological 
approach forces due recognition the 
virility the culture patterns the 
peoples, which patterns persisted 
spite the Roman conquest and the 
later developments the Catholic 
church. This was one the facts that 
lay back the failure Europe 
“Christian” “Empire.” was this 
fact that finally issued the idiosyn- 
crasies national cultures the mod- 
ern period. Perhaps much that has 
been ascribed the classical revival 
and Islamic science the Middle 
Ages should ascribed more largely 
the vigor the native cultures. 
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Certainly these native cultures had vi- 
tality and force that gave rise the 
various national literatures, music, 
arts, and institutions—and these had 
push their way through the great 
forces church and state. 


History Culture and Education 
analysis culture processes. Some- 
thing more than the analysis the 
various phases each pattern cul- 
ture also required. The story should 
have the unity and force each pat- 
tern was embodied daily life. 
Unless this true will but his- 
tory various elements abstracted 
from the culture pattern that they will 
longer carry the true meaning 
which they had within the culture it- 

education the process mas- 
tering method living and civili- 
zations are the methods living 
achieved the different peoples, 
would seem that rather broad and 
thorough orientation various culture 
patterns and critical appreciation 
the factors that gave rise them and 
critical judgment their relative 
effectiveness realizing the values 
life, would essential for any 
teacher. become master the 
processes known civilization, that is, 
master the various attempts 
man making life satisfying and 
stable, this the end view. 

may noted that man himself 
creates new physical, intellectual, es- 
thetic and 


through inventions. This did the 
development agriculture and the 
domestication animals, the cre- 
ation new tools and weapons, and 
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have witnessed our modern pe- 
riod especially through such activities 
reforestation, irrigation, transpor- 
tation, chemistry, etc., all the rami- 
fications man’s creative activities. 
New interactions were necessarily 
brought about these inventions and 
new kinds environments were 
created man, aptly illustrated 
our present machine culture. The 
historical perspective most necessary 
the interpretation maladjust- 
ments well positive adjustments. 

reality this approach requires 
new organic synthesis the fields 
geography, biology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, science, philosophy, history, 
art, literature, and other related fields 
such archeology. thinking this 
broader view another way, in- 
volves the study various phases 
culture such religion, social organi- 
zation, material invention, daily occu- 
pations, arts, crafts, esthetic develop- 
ments, nationality and nationalism, etc. 
Thus, becomes necessary for the 
teacher conversant with scores 
special monographs very specialized 
nature order that adequate syn- 
thesis the findings may illuminate 
culture processes. 

The meaning the anthropological 
point view for culture and education 
well illustrated the conception 
the functional nature art lan- 
guage, idea, and directly instru- 
mental the larger life the commu- 
nity. This point view may largely 
said have been the contribution 
anthropologists. This cultural inter- 
ideals, social product, and second- 
arily esthetic medium per- 
sonal sort practically identifies art with 


civilization. Art was man’s method 
controlling both favorable and unfa- 
vorable elements that shaped his life. 
Hence, art was expression reason 
rather than primarily expression 
the emotions. true that esthetic 
enjoyment was probably realized 
high degree the artist 
immediate creative work 
doubtedly there was social approval 
and thereby personal value for social 
adjustment, but art was primarily 
natural, spontaneous outgrowth the 
conditions life. For instance, 
natural that art the Middle Ages 
should primarily Christian and that 
should primarily secular our 
present period technology and ma- 
terial achievement. 

Art social expression and 
medium community life rather than 
art individual, esthetic, isolated 
experience has given broader and 
more significant meaning the whole 
field esthetics. Art cultural com- 
pulsive rather than mere particular 
individual emotional state intel- 
lectual interest carries depth 
meaning that suffuses the whole cul- 
ture. more primitive cultures was 
quite obviously intelligence action 
relation the favorable unfavor- 
able forces life. Hence, order 
understand what now called fine art 
necessary comprehend the cul- 
ture historically, the problems that 
particular people who produced the 
art. would revolutionary thing, 
perhaps, for educators and those espe- 
cially who are teaching art approach 
this subject from this point view. 
The chief emphasis would not upon 
the problems materials 
niques the artist but rather the 


artist’s ability grasp and express 
the dominant forces his place and 
age. 

History Education from this 
point view not separable from the 
History Culture. History Cul- 
ture and Education deals with less 
problem than the harmonious 
ment individuals and groups their 
total environment. becomes, there- 
fore, essence philosophy civili- 
zation, philosophy culture, and 
for immediate social purpose would 
aid the individual discern his place 
carrying forward the broader 
purposes and understand the vital 
necessity these broader purposes 
the welfare and happiness indi- 
viduals and groups. are now facing 
situation wherein the “industrial dis- 
cipline” forces upon the necessity 
readjusting our educational aims, in- 
stitutions, and procedures harmony 
with larger and more close-knit so- 
ciety. Because the pressures are great 
for very artificial adjustment so- 
ciety complex mechanism, there 
the greater need make life more 
worthwhile adventure and make 
stable give meaning 
long-time purpose. Therefore, the 
History Culture and Education 
when conceived from the anthropolo- 
gist’s point view would take into 
account studying present civiliza- 
tion each stage life the individual 
through due recognition the im- 
pulses, potentialities, and purposes ap- 
propriate each stage from childhood 
the declining years, and this within 
society that inevitably world-wide. 
Institutional adjustments may made 
intelligently they may forced, 
and these adjustments may ill 
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good. Unless discern the process 
its deeper meaning and manage 
bring about the necessary adjustments, 
change can happen but capriciously. 

The presence formal education 
tends toward the neglect the gen- 
eral and potent active influence in- 
formal spontaneous education. The 
fact that the latter may the 
end the greatest educational force even 
highly complex and sophisticated 
society. The spirit and point view 
the culture analyst much needed 
educational circles. Visualizing the sat- 
isfactions the living processes es- 
sential for intelligently determining 
educational policy. 

appreciate, therefore, this in- 
tegral close-knit character life, even 
its modern complexities,would seem 
necessary for the educator. That 
anthropologists through their activities 
have realized this ideal integration 
their studies culture, perhaps 
one would claim, but that they have 
progressively come clearer defini- 
tion this problem one would 
deny. That anthropologists have pro- 
vided codrdinated meaningful or- 
ganization facts necessary for any 
adequate analysis culture, again, 
one would deny. More recently their 
field studies living cultures have il- 
luminated much that was formerly al- 
most entirely unknown when artifacts 
were arranged museums very much 
curiosities rather than meaningful 
parts vital living reality. They 
have thus shown more fully than any 
other single group the interrelatedness 
all parts the culture and how the 
true meaning any one part alone 
found the totality. And fur- 
ther virtue their approach that 
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their conclusions have been more and 
more based upon careful fact finding 
rather than priori assumptions. 
Furthermore, they have organized 
the artifacts indicate the totality 
their meaning, the very organic na- 
ture life,—of civilization. 

order make such adequate 
organic synthesis the various disci- 
plines that they will seen again 
integral part the moving 
drama the life groups and indi- 
viduals there required great vari- 
ety criticism and interpretation 
culture forms. may said, how- 
ever, that unless the student the 
history culture and education can 
gain understanding culture proc- 
esses some such analysis and syn- 
thesis the various elements, and that 
unless the student tends thereby be- 
come more intelligent active partici- 
pant stabilizing the desirable and 
eliminating the undesirable, and thus 
makes himself active agent di- 
recting the changes our civilization, 
does not seem that very significant 
purpose being served. 

belief that unless this stress 
laid upon scientific analysis cul- 
tures and their evolution there can 
considerable meaning the study 
educational method and institutions. 
Hence, attempt made have the 
student arrive the meaning the 
artifacts culture proper consider- 
ation the matrix that gave birth 
them. attempt made study cul- 
ture the process living and edu- 
cation the conditioning human 
beings the broadest sense. Hence, 
education the totality the proc- 
esses, formal and informal, direct and 
indirect, which culture passed 
and created. Every 
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social, religious, and esthetic—has its 
educational correlative. The various 
mechanisms this process carrying 
life, whether the mechanisms 
conscious unconscious, must con- 
sidered. fact, education cannot 
treated separated from these arti- 
facts, but must considered intrin- 
sic organic the whole fabric 
life. indeed study the struggle 
man and his achievements arriv- 
ing more less adequate ways 
life. Such organic conception im- 
plies more than whatever may 
achieved summary the close 
various sections. Cultural criticism and 
appreciation for more intelligent par- 
ticipation our present complex 
zation the moving and controlling 
idea. 


all civilization there exists the 
necessity organizing groups and di- 
viding responsibilities. this connec- 
tion there the problem creating 
willingness assume these responsi- 
bilities, enlist “the urge live 
and enjoy.” Since society neces- 
sity involves the carrying out 
variety functions, important 
that sufficient motivation for carry- 
ing forward the task high level 
performance present. Among the 
more primitive societies the individual 
could not readily detach himself from 
the community. This historical per- 
spective social change from the more 
primitive the more complex essen- 
tial understanding the nature our 
society and our responsibilities. the 
more primitive life there could 
other assumption than that each one 
owed jointly with the rest the services 
needed. our more complex society 


there need for some new orientation 
that will make daily life meaningful, 
make intellectual and emotional 
adventure with more evident social 
value. 

Historically have abundant ex- 
amples how continued refusal 
inability groups individuals 
sense the necessary conditions sur- 
vival the conditions the achieve- 
ment certain desired ends, may issue 
commonplace that beliefs and values 
and their appropriate institutions, yes, 
the very essence worthwhileness 
life, are all variables relation 
time and place, that is, relation 
conditions. Through repeated attempts 
analysing and evaluating the life 
processes peoples some adequate 
achievement insight may perhaps 
gained for directing social processes 
for desired ends. However, until 
the present, seems that accumula- 
tions maladjustments result dis- 
locations which frequently threaten 
the survival the group. That cer- 
tain things may prove very satis- 
fying and constructive under one set 
conditions and that they may ab- 
solutely destructive under other cir- 
cumstances, does not seem very 
widely comprehended. 

The dynamic nature artifacts has 
been the main thesis underlying the 
study continuity change—that is, 
how inventions, material and social, 
have become new forces bringing 
about changes civilization. From 
this point view, education has been 
studied the correlative culture 
processes the broadest sense, includ- 
ing all the conscious and uncon- 
scious, direct and indirect, forces that 
have shaped man’s method living. 
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this manner the knowledges, atti- 
tudes, and ideals have been considered 
functionally individual and social 
life processes. 

The functioning technology 
probably more significant 
changes wrought the structure 
life than the specialized use that 
primarily intended the inventor 
importer. Tools and social structures 
are complementary. The invention 
certain tools may socially dy- 
namic that this will ultimately shape 
the whole the political, economic, 
and social forms and bring about the 
necessity revolutionary changes 
all phases life order survive. 
can see this more clearly more 
primitive life than our more com- 
plex order. The bringing firearms 
into the Indian civilizations have 
every case dislodged whole indus- 
tries and made obsolete the whole sys- 
tem defense which had been very 
adequate under prior conditions, and 
also this dislocated the whole system 
social approvals well tech- 
niques warfare and the providing 
food and clothing and the necessary 
utensils for daily life. Failure make 
the necessary social changes often 
meant defeat and sometimes practical- 
extinction. The possibility mak- 
ing the required changes was both 
physical and psychological problem. 
Hence, was not from the standpoint 
education mere matter creating 
new tools and understanding their 
physical properties, but was mat- 
ter creating new set ideals, 
loyalties, evaluations, and adjustments 
appropriate novel condition. 
was most significant communication, 
therefore, that was recently sent 
President Roosevelt the colleges 
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and universities relation the cur- 
ricula engineering which was 
raised the question whether not 
such curricula must broadened suf- 
ficiently provide the necessary social 
insights into the meaning new tech- 
nological departures our civiliza- 
tion. becoming more and more 
clearly seen that unless synchronize 
our achievements, what intended for 
the enrichment and extension life 
may prove the means its de- 
struction. 

The emphasis anthropology upon 
the dynamic character artifacts, that 
is, what they effect changing 
the ways life rather than the more 
gestive for education. For instance, 
within generation, swift-moving 
vehicle was introduced solution 
the problem more rapid transit. 
This vehicle, the automobile, caused 
revolutionary dislocations throughout 
our civilization—the horse practically 
disappeared, great industries grew up, 
immense systems highways had 
created that were consistent with 
high speeds, transportation systems 
that had formerly functioned broke 
down, new legal regulations and meth- 
ods enforcement had insti- 
tuted, international commerce and 
complications grew swiftly rela- 
tion raw materials such fuel, rub- 
ber, etc., the city went the country 
and the country went the city— 
these and enumerable other ramifica- 
tions enter into any adequate concep- 
tion “automobile.” Hence, diction- 
ary definitions must supplemented 
anthropological findings order 
arrive any adequate conception 
social processes and other factors, and 


with knowledge them the educa- 
tional implications become clear. 
speak mathematically, the “function” 
the automobile modern civiliza- 
tion would therefore demand very 
complex formula. 

Such insight, therefore, af- 
forded the anthropologists es- 
sential for leaders human thought 
and action. There ray hope, 
also, that the vast range possible 
human conditioning with its correla- 
tive degree specialization human 
functioning revealed the various 
culture patterns seems fair 
measure human capacity achieve 
satisfying ways living. the educa- 
tor bring this objective into reali- 
zation grasping the larger 
meaning, the greater potentialities 
life. For instance, when viewed from 
the standpoint the anthropologist 
becomes clear that one cannot under- 
stand religion until one sees how in- 
extricably and universally inter- 
woven with the developments 
architecture, music, social organiza- 
tion, the most fundamental material 
needs and the attitudes and ideals 
daily import. So, turn, this true 
about understanding material culture, 
language, esthetics, industry—in isola- 
tion their true meaning lost. 

education has function rela- 
tion the changes our civilization 
would seem that this insight into the 
meaning social processes should 
gained whatever cost order that 
might able move forward 
with less friction and order that the 
educator’s function might become cen- 
tral making possible constructive re- 
adjustments. Herein the very signifi- 
cant techniques and the very rich sub- 
ject matter which anthropologists have 
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provided should illuminate colleges 
and universities not only this one sub- 
ject but also such subjects sociology, 
government, physical sciences, litera- 
ture and the fine arts, general history, 
fact, perhaps all subject matter 
the present diverse curricula. These 
subjects might become vitally func- 
tional our civilization they were 
enriched meaning being placed 
the total cultural context. 

The continued refusal inability 
groups individuals sense the 
necessary conditions survival 
achievement certain desired ends 
may issue complete frustration. Be- 
tutions, the very essence worth 
life, are variables relation time 
and place relation conditions. 
What may prove very satisfying 
constructive one time may prove 
absolutely destructive under 
other circumstances. social control 
may accept and cherish democracy 
times peace, but when time 
crisis great conflict comes, then 
introduce the veriest negation 
democracy. all human relations, 
all institutions, the home, the state, 
industry and international struc- 
tures. Such virtue tolerance may 
become the seeds death indi- 
viduals groups, while other times 
may more than the fact that 
nothing vital stake. 

While true that the physical na- 
ture man and his nervous structure 
does set some decided limitations 
possible satisfactions, yet any unbiased 
survey the gamut the traits 
man and their development must 
clearly indicate the necessity for sym- 
pathetic cultural insight order 
know the meaning any cultural trait. 
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trait that may absolutely neces- 
sary for survival one group may 
just the opposite another. trait 
that may absolutely necessary for 
survival one time within certain 
group may positively destructive 
another. Hence, there need for 
great variety cultural material, ob- 
jectively analyzed and sympathetical- 
understanding cultural facts. This 
material found most richly jour- 
nals and reports anthropologists. 

The fact keeping mind all 
times the integrated nature culture 
forms distinct control and rigid 
well the students’ work con- 
nection with each culture. Continual 
insistence upon interpretation what- 
ever details their relation the 
whole civilization may confusing 
the student first, but the end there 
grasp the import such in- 
sistence. 

getting firm grasp certain 
major controlling concepts through the 
study primitive culture might 
find that these would equally per- 
tinent the study present day com- 
plex societies. The only difference 
the degree complexity and the con- 
sequent greater difficulty discerning 
clearly the totality meaning each 
the social processes. part this 
complex situation the greater tend- 
ency toward specialization activity 
with the result separating activities 
individuals and groups from the 
totality such way that the mean- 
ings their activities are usually 
obscure lost. The more ob- 
viously close-knit character com- 
munity life among primitive peoples 
makes possible the sensing the social 
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unity its participants, and the study 
such examples may make possible 
clearer sensing students close- 
knit underlying structure modern 
life. The social meaning culture and 
the corresponding function educa- 
tion may thus receive the major em- 
phasis determining our educational 
policies. Life method for satisfying 
the insistent urges man for continu- 
ance and for enjoyment should offer 
sufficient challenge those who are 
profoundly concerned about the uncer- 
tainties our present situation. 


During the last six years circum- 
stances have been very happy, indeed, 
for carrying into effect this concept 
very rich basis, for through the sym- 
pathetic Dr. Clyde 
Fisher, Curator University, College 
and Adult Education, and Dr. Wiss- 
ler, Curator-in-Chief, Dr. Sherwood, 
Curator Education, and their co- 
workers the American Museum 
Natural History, and through the 
similar spirit the part 
Dr. Huger Elliott, Director 
Educational Work, and his co-workers 
the Metropolitan Museum, and 
through the sympathetic interest 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, President the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 
which found the Museum He- 
brew Antiquities, the resources these 
institutions have been placed dis- 
posal very generously. Also, until 
change policy was put into effect 
connection with the Museum Sci- 
ence and Industry, all the resources 
that institution were available. 
Hence, may said that the pre- 
liminary period the use published 
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materials mainly has been sufficiently 
supplemented the last few years with 
museum materials afford fair try- 
out this approach. Also, within the 
last two years through the sympathetic 
insight and hearty support Dean 
Paul Klapper extension visual 
aids has been made within The Col- 
lege the City New York which 
allows for free use illustrative ma- 
terial all forms through opaque and 
slide projection. may said this 
connection that those who not have 
museums accessible any large way 
may use visual aids through the vari- 
ous means projection and thus mul- 
tiply the use maps and illustrative 
material almost indefinitely. Also, 
through the opaque projection 
very easy supplement the lecture 
with legends projected the screen. 

some the kinds topics around 
which this approach has been organ- 
ized, Within each culture such topics 
as: Invention culture and education, 
the individual’s place the creation 
culture; ceremonials and their im- 
portance the perpetuation cul- 
ture; religion the arts and crafts 
culture and education; secularization 
culture and education; group inter- 
action culture and education; social 
organization culture and education; 
industrialization culture and educa- 
tion; rise new classes and changes 
culture and education, etc. 

viewing the cultures from the 
standpoint man’s creation vari- 
ety patterns life such topics as: 
Man’s Coming Age, or, the evolu- 
tion man from lower forms with the 
increasing range possible condition- 


ing; New World Cultures and 


: 


cation the Past, involving surveys 
such cultures those the Maya, 
Toltecs, Incas; New World Living 
Cultures and Education, such the 
study the cultures the Eskimos, 
the Northwest Indians, the Plains In- 
dians, the Southwest Indians, Eastern 
Woodlands Indians, etc. following 
through the thread Near Eastern 


and Western cultures: Egyptian Cul- 


ture and. Education; Mesopotamian 
Cultures and 
Mycenean Culture and Education; 
Hebrew Culture 
Greek Culture and Education; Roman 
Culture and Education; Medieval 
Christian Culture and Education; 
Medieval Secular Culture and Educa- 
tion; Medieval Islamic Culture and 
the and 
Changes Culture and Education; 
Modern National Cultures and Edu- 
cation; American Culture and Educa- 
tion. Another possible approach the 
cultures the New World that 
studying culture areas. Whatever may 
the limitations this concept, Dr. 
Wissler’s contribution here too sub- 
stantial fundamentally shaken 
the various criticisms that have been 
leveled against it. Certainly the physi- 
ographic conditions have had much 
with the kind plant and animal 
life and the consequent nature ma- 
terial culture, social organization, the 
arts and crafts, and the religious ritu- 
als, characteristic each culture. 
attempt made have every student 
cover all the above topics and cul- 
tures. What would done this con- 
nection would vary according the 
particular biases the instructor and 
the particular interests the students. 
The control set primitive 
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cultures the choice two more 
contrasting cultures. 

While The History Culture and 
has here been discussed 
course might better conceived 
method culture analysis and 
appreciation. From this point view 
most fertile field would gradu- 
ate work. this method research 
the most intensive and, the end, the 
most extensive surveys could made. 
Such surveys culture and educa- 
tion culture process would yield sig- 
nificant and illuminating disclosures 
man’s range capacity and 
the variety values man_ has 
evolved. the seminars more ad- 
vanced studies could made 
material culture, social organiza- 
tion, culture conflict, the broader 
and more profound appreciation the 
true meaning the esthetic achieve- 
ments man, and the mental 
achievements science and engineer- 
ing. Any adequate realization the 
possibilities through such approach 
should constitute supreme challenge 
for the joint effort the specialist 
the analysis and interpretation cul- 
ture and educators who are engaged 
all culture processes, they are ed- 
ucators any real sense. Certainly 
this graduate level there oppor- 
tunity for seminars and advanced re- 
searches into social processes including 
the more pervasive educational phases 
which have not been abstracted and 
made artificial. Researches could well 
made into the actual functional and 
social organization the arts and 
crafts and into the vital social func- 
tioning art the life primitive 
peoples and all mankind. Re- 
searches into other more subtle, emo- 
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tional, psychological phases which are 
elusive generally, would seem 
imperative our present swift- 
moving and chaotic civilization. His- 
tory Culture and Education pre- 
sents the challenge the possible 
study the totality the forma- 
tive and directive forces that shape 
life. 

The study, then, culture and 
education the study the fullest 
meaning culture traits perhaps 
culture wholes their full setting— 
physical and spiritual—and this surely 
implies more than the study formal 
education and pedagogy. under- 
stand the meaning the gods early 
Hebrew culture, one must understand 
that all life depended upon right rela- 
tionships them. That why Rachel 
stole her father’s gods, and that ex- 
plains why their loss, rather than the 
loss sheep and cattle and camels and 


servants, formed the adequate motiva- 
tion for organized pursuit through 
the great desert Laban for their 
recovery. other words, education 


that particular culture relation 
the gods, the utter dependence upon 
them against the cataclysms nature 
and the predatoriness man, was 
more essential than education rela- 
tion the immediate possession 
material wealth. Unless, then, this 
vital relationship the total structure 
recognized one does not and cannot 
properly conceive the nature re- 
ligious education the early Hebrew 
economy. could easily find like 
illustrations much that our 
civilization the present time. 

Education the carrying civ- 
ilization its totality including neces- 
sary provision for change the cul- 
ture pattern meet novel conditions 
—this seems the scope and func- 
tion History Culture and Educa- 
tion. The necessity for seeing the 
nature the totality the culture 
order appreciate the interaction 
the elements and thereby their mean- 
ing—material, social, religious, ethi- 
cal, esthetic—can hardly over- 
stressed. 
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Principal the Littleton, W.Va., High 


School. 


The American Short Story Speaks was 
written Mr. Bryllion Fagin, member 
the faculty Johns Hopkins. regret 
that editorial emergencies prevented from 
obtaining details about this author, but hope 
that future issue may able 
introduce him more adequately. 


Professor Hansen the The Col- 
lege the City New York, author 
Integrative Anthropological Method His- 
tory Culture, has taught several in- 
stitutions: —The University Wisconsin, 
The University Pittsburgh, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, George Peabody College for 
ers, Western State College Colorado, the 
University Illinois; and was Principal 
the American School Japan. the 
author Early Educational Leadership 
the Ohio Valley, Liberalism American 
Education the Eighteenth Century and 
various articles. 


The poems the present issue come from 
widely scattered areas the United States. 
Miss Rose-Catherine Gunn sent Coming 
March from San Jose State Teachers 
College, California, where she Junior, 
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member the San Jose Poetry Society 
and last year was President Pegasus Lit- 
erary Honor Society the college. She has 
been verse” since she was six 
years old. Miss Elizabeth Utterback wrote 
Beauty Alabama College, Montevallo, 
where she Assistant Professor English 
Education. Her poems have appeared 
several anthologies and magazines. She 
states that she writes “for the fun 
and oddest times—on trains, during fac- 
ulty meetings, before breakfast.” Any one 
who can poetically inspired faculty 
meeting must born poet. Miss Elsie 
Yehling graduate Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis. Perhaps her poem Old 
School Teacher was inspired one her 
professors. Miss Helen Semphill, who 
contributed The Eye the Beholder, was 
frequent contributor The Kadelpian 
Review. member the faculty Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, her 
specialty English. 


acknowledge our indebtedness the 
several institutions which supplied the 
photographs their respective museum 
buildings, reproduced this issue. Widely 
representative, they are all samples 
American architecture its best. 
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